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RESUME  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  present  research  was  conducted  fron  April  1974  to  August  H77  under 

Grant  Ho.  DAHC19-74-G-0011  fron  the  U.S.  Any  Research  Institute  for  the  Rehs- 

CyH''33  ms  ’ it-  »>•«*&»>•■  -iV  oj  ' "» • •' 

vlorsl  and  Social  Sciences  to  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity. The  program  of  research  was  entitled  "Unit  Effectiveness  and  Leadership 
in  a changing  Society"  and  was  directed  at  examining  the  differential  reaction 
of  Individuals  to  varying  patterns  of  leadership  behavior  and  social  dynamics 
of  groups.  The  focus  of  the  research  was  upon  the  personality  and  situational 
factors  that  were  felt  to  be  related  to  the  attractiveness  of  a group  and  the 
willingness  of  its  members  to  cooperate  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives. 

The  primary  personality  variables  which  were  manipulated  were  Rotter's  "locus- 
of-control"  and  "interpersonal  trust",  Kohlberg's  "level  of  moral  development" 

; f,.  :fW  m i.  1 Vi,~  te^Or'SCp'  9 >:fv;  WQJ  v-v 

and  Marcia's  "ego  identity  status".  All  of  these  variables  have  been  shown 

nrs — 

either  theoretically  or  empirically  to  be  related  to  group  behavior.  The  pri- 
ory situational  variables  which  were  considered  were  the  forms  of  influence  by 
the  leaders  (coercive  and  persuasive),  the  differential  patterns  of  reward  allo- 
cation and  intragroup  conflict  and  cooperation. 

The  field  study  data  were  collected  from  two  institutions  in  the  South  and 
Involved  freshmen  military  cadets.  A later  collection  involved  another  class  of 
freshman  radv*»  from  the  same  two  Institutions  in  addition  to  a university  in  the 
Southwest.  The  laboratory  experiments  involved  undergraduates  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 


Institute  and  State  University. 


1.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  coercive  sad  persuasive  power , it  was  found  that: 
(a)  Cadet  subordinates  ware  most  satisfied  With  leaders  who  were  perceived 
to  be  considerate  and  persuasive.  The  perceived  behaviors  of  structure, 
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production,  and  responsibility  vers  not  found  to  be1  iaportant  to  satisfaction 

(b)  Locus-of-control  of  the  cadet  did  not  Moderate  the  satisfaction  of  cadets 
to  different  uses  of  power.  Bather,  Internally  controlled  persons  tended 
to  be  less  responsive  to  the  demands  of  leaders  (in  the  laboratory  study) 
than  externals. 

2.  For  level  of  Moral  development  it  was  found  that: 

(a)  The  Manner  in  which  power  is  used  does  not  depend  on  the  level  of  Moral 
developMent  of  the  leader. 

(b)  When  subordinates  are  at  a conventional  level  of  Moral  developMent,  a 
leader  who  allocates  rewards  in  a Manner  that  differentiates  his  status 

i 

from  that  of  his  subordinates  will  in  turn  enhance  his  own  value  to  that 
group. 

(c)  Low  principled  persons  will  express  greater  satisfaction  with  a competi- 
tive strategy  for  gaining  rewards  than  Moderately  principled  persons. 

0 

Moderately  principled  persons  will  express  greater  satisfaction  with  a 
cooperative  strategy  for  gaining  rewards  than  low  principled  persons. 

(d)  Level  of  Moral  developMent  is  inversely  related  to  the  favorableness  of 
Military  authority  and  also  Inversely  related  to  a preference  for  Theory  X 
Management. 

(e)  At  the  conventional  level,  cadets  are  More  satisfied,  get  along  better 
with  other  cadets  and  have  a More  positive  attitude  toward  the  Military 
system  than  cadets  at  the  pos t-convent ionel  level. 

(f)  If  leeders  are  of  a higher  level  of  moral  development  than  their  sub- 
ordinates, the  role  of  the  leader  as  an  authority  image  is  enhanced. 


3.  with  regard  to  the  role  of  the  delegation  of  authority  and  Interpersonal  trust 
In  leadership  settings,  it  was  found  that: 

(a)  Under  situations  in  which  knowledge  concerning  the  recipient  is  lacking. 
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persons  who  ere  high-trusters  tend  to  allocate  the  sane  degree  responsi- 
bility as  low-trusters. 

(b)  When  given  knowledge  about  the  degree  of  trustworthiness  of  the  recipient, 
the  high  trust  allocator  would  always  give  acre  responsibility  than  the 
allocator  with  low  trust. 

(c)  Cadet  leaders  with  high  levels  of  Interpersonal  trust  show  behaviors 
that  are  perceived  by  subordinates  as  being  considerate  and  persuasive. 

(d)  The  satisfaction  with  varying  degrees  of  leader  delegation  of  authority 
did  not  vary  as  a function  of  the  cadet  subordinate  locus-of— control . 

(e)  Cadets  are  wore  satisfied  with  leaders  who  are  perceived  as  being  high 
in  the  delegation  of  responsibility  and  authority. 

4.  With  regard  to  variables  relating  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  military,  it 

was  found  that: 

(a)  Cadets  who  withdrew  from  military  programs  possessed  a low  self-concept. 

(b)  Cadets  who  are  most  attracted  to  the  military  have  a strong  coanltment 
to  an  occupational  choice  and  a political  and  religious  ideology  and 
also  are  less  concerned  with  future  domestic  issues  such  as  choosing 

a spouse  or  having  a family. 

(c)  Compared  to  civilians,  cadets  are  more  concerned  with  world  matters, 
attainment  of  career  objectives,  and  the  future  of  the  military.  They 
also  have  less  concern  for  personal  domestic  issues. 


A study  of  the  present  magnitude  is  dependent  upon  s nuaber  of  Individuals 
all  of  whoa  have  input  in  a one  form  or  another.  The  project  was  conceived  by 
Dr.  Philip  Worchel , who  was  the  principal  investigator.  Dr.  Richard  W.  Cravens 
was  primarily  responsible  for  the  laboratory  studies  and  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Sgro  was 
prlaarily  responsible  for  the  field  studies  and  the  completion  of  the  present 
report.  Dr.  Sgro  served  as  the  principal  investigator  from  June  1976  to  the 
present  because  of  Dr.  Worchel* s retirement  from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University.  The  graduate  research  assistants  who  had  primary  respon- 
sibility in  the  present'  project  were  James  C.  Gutmann,  Edgar  J.  Nottingham,  Joseph 
A.  Or ban,  and  Terry  Don  Phillips. 

Finally,  the  investigators  wish  to  acknowledge  the  effort  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Castelnovo  who  was  the  project  monitor  from  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for 
the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences.  Mr.  Castelnovo's  advice  and  encouragement 
throughout  the  project  were  Invaluable  to  its  completion. 


J.  Sgro 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  present  paper  represents  the  final  report  of  a project  entitled  'tlnit 


Effectiveness  and  Leadership  in  a Changing  Society."  It  was  conducted  by 


Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  under  a grant  awarded  by  the 


United  States  Amy  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 


Hie  research  focused  upon  those  conditions  which  were  felt  to  be  instru- 


mental  in  determining  differential  reactions  of  individuals  to  varying  patterns 


of  leadership  behavior  and  social  dynamics  of  groups.  Sufficient  evidence  has 


been  accumulated  in  recent  years  to  document  the  changing  values  of  our  youth  and 


Jacobson  in  1972  noted 


"Characteristically  the  armed  forces  have  had  their  budgetary 
requests  and  their  internal  orders  complied  with.  In  recent  years 
budgetary  requests  have  been  questioned  and  in  some  Instances  denied 
Orders  have  been  questioned  and  openly  defied.  We  see  men  burning 
their  draft  cards,  refusing  induction,  destroying  combat  ribbons 
and  medals,  and  facing  criminal  indictment  on  a variety  of  charges. 


Has  the  military  "high  cosmand"  lost  its  power  over  its  per- 
sonnel? Or  have  those  whom  they  order  recognised  their  own  power 
and  thereby  operationalised  the  importance  of  what  we  have  termed 
the  dependent  member? 


Will  men  under  combat  conditions  hesitate  to  obey  an  order 
as  they  weigh  the  moral  components  of  a command?  Will  the  long- 
standing power  status  differences  that  characterise  rank  be  so 
diffused  that  privates  will  be  able  to  exercise  decisive  power 
equal  or  exceeding  that  of  ranking  officers?  Since  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  a platoon  could  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  its 
leader  and  in  so  doing  Jeopardise  lives,  is  it  conceivable  that 
incidents  like  this  could  accelerate  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
could  sabotage  national  security?  [p.  152-153]" 


M.  E.  Wolfgang,  director  of  research  for  the  National  Commission  on  the 

, V t'f>,  r '}  '/ki-i  ■ ’s  ■ , •;  ’>  ; . •_  * • ; ' . 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  reported  that  during  1967-1968  about  700,000 


antiwar,  antidraft  protesters  were  involved  in  more  than  170  demonstrations. 

>re  than  100,000  students  participated  in  220  incidents.  In  the 
military  where  obedience  to  authority  is  one  of  the  most  valued  norms,  there  have 
been  numerous  indications  of  increasing  ANOLs,  resignations  of  career  officers. 


During  1969 
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fragging,  protests  and  demonstrations  by  veteran  groups,  and  refusal  of  troops 
to  obey  superior  officers  In  Vietnam.  During  a period  of  six  months  in  1972, 

49,000  GIs  deserted  reflecting  the  highest  desertion  rate  since  WW  II.  Harsh 
(1972)  quotes  from  a letter  written  by  an  army  psychiatrist  describing  what  was 
going  on  in  his  base  in  Vietnam. 

"The  army  seems  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  The  command  structure  is 
rapidly  losing  control  of  the  troops  both  in  minor  aspects  and  in  some 
very  tragic  large  ones.  This  collapse  is  taking  place  in  three  dis- 
tinct and  related  facets:  drugs,  disregard  for  authority,  and  vio- 
lence." 

Youth  today  refuse  to  equate  authority  with  morality.  Authority  must  empir- 
ically justify  its  decisions.  Unquestioning  obedience  is  no  longer  the  prevalent 
virtue.  Values  that  place  emphasis  upon  undue  regimentation  or  authoritarian 
behavior,  as  contrasted  with  cooperation  and  democratic  principles  are  unacceptable 
as  a basis  for  governing  behavior  (Fairweather,  1972).  Lipset  in  a study  of 
American  student  activism  states  that 

"reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  idealism  of  youth,  another  fac- 
tor motivating  student  activism.  Societies  teach  youth  to  adhere  in 
absolute  terms  to  the  basic  values  of  the  system,  such  as  equality, 
honesty,  democracy,  socialism  and  the  like.  The  real  world,  of  course, 
deviates  considerably  from  the  ideal,  and  part  of  the  process  of  mat- 
uration is  to  learn  to  compromise,  to  operate  in  a world  of  conflicting 
role  and  value  demands.  But  youth  views  such  compromises  as  violations 
of  basic  morality.  As  e result,  chose  events  which  point  up  the  gap 
between  ideals  and  reality  stimulate  them  to  action." 

A i t-haiigh  many  observers  had  predicted  that  the  mood  of  the  American  public 
would  brighten  considerably  with  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  poll  findings  revealed 
that  the  public's  outlook  was  actually  growing  more  pessimistic.  Survey  evidence 
suggested  that  the  following  were  the  important  factors  contributing  to  the  grow- 
ing pessimism  regarding  the  future:  Increased  concern  on  the  part  of  the  public 
about  the  standards  of  honesty  of  the  American  people,  widespread  lack  of  faith  in 
key  American  institutions,  declining  confidence  in  the  way  the  nation  is  being 
governed,  and  frustration  over  national  problems.  The  public's  sense  of  frustra- 


tion was  further  compounded  by  a feeling  of  impotence,  caused  by  their  iniquity 


Halberstam  (1962)  concluded  Chet  many  Americans  feel 


they  can  express  their  beliefs  and  Identities,  not  so  such  in  traditional  political 


but  through  life-styles  that  dissent  from  the  country's  norms — by  wearing 


their  hair  longer,  by  engaging  in  various  forms  of  mysticism,  by  taking  jobs 


With  a change  in  the  values  of  a society,  institutions  need  to  re-examine 


their  own  structures  and  processes  in  order  to  avoid  the  strains  that  may  arise 


from  potential  value  conflicts.  The  viability  of  an  institution  depends  to  a 


with  conflict.  Rotter  in  hla  presidential  adddress  to  the  American  Psychological 


Association  - Division  of  Personality  and  Social  Psychology  stated 


"At  long  last  it  seems  that  many  thoughtful  people  have  become 
aware  that  the  strong  value  conflicts  in  our  society  can  no  longer 
be  ignored  and  that  radical  change  is  necessary  for  survival.  Many 
have  also  recognised  that  change  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  good 
and  that  change  that  will  produce  a better  society  must  be  controlled 
or  planned, " 


"If  our  society  is  to  be  improved  it  will  not  come  about  becauae  one 
group  or  another  has  seised  or  obtained  power,  but  rather  because 
social  planners  and  people  in  power  will  have  access  to  knowledge 
about  how  socially  desirable  traits  or  characteristics  are  developed 
and  maintained,  and  will  make  use  of  that  knowledge  [1970,  p.  443]." 


The  research  was  intended  to  provide  the  information  needed  to  direct  the  course 
of  most  affective  change.  The  Investigations  were  aimed  at  the  core  of  value 
conflict,  namely,  the  use  and  misuse  of  power  by  leaders  who  are  given  authority 
In  addition,  the  nature  of  the  motivational  dynamics  as  it  is  related  to  group 
morale  was  examined.  Leadership  was  investigated  from  four  perspectives:  the 
forms  of  influence,  the  allocation  of  rewards  and  punishment,  the  personal 


movltation  of  the  loader,  and  the  delegation  of  responsibility  and  authority. 
The  objectives  of  the  program  were  not  only  on  the  derivation  of  general  prin- 
ciples (since  much  has  already  boon  offered  in  this  direction)  but  also  on 


the  factors  responsible  for  individual  dlffarences  on  the  part  of  the  leader 
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and  subordinates  for  different  patterns  of  leadership  influence. 

- -i-iii  6.  " . 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  research  to  propose  any  radical 
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changes  in  the  p<wer-structure  of  the  military  which  would  be  next  to  lnpossible 
to  lapleasnt . lather  it  atteapted  to  discover  those  conditions  which  would  tend 
to  enhance  the  legitlaacy  of  nilitsry  authority  - that  is,  how  can  power  be  used 
*>at  effectively?  What  fores  of  influence  are  preferred  by  different  individuals 
in  a leadership  role?  How  effective  are  the  fores  of  Influence  with  different 
unit  ■sabers  in  attaining  organisational  objectives  and  maintaining  high  group 
morale? 

The  direction  of  the  research  effort  was  channeled  into  six  najor  areas* 

The  specific  areas  of  investigation  were: 

SECTION  I - COERCIVE  AND  PERSUASIVE  POWER:  DETERMINANTS  AND  REACTIONS 

An  investigation  of  those  personality  and  situational  factors  affecting  the 
use  of  coercive  and  persuasive  power  and  the  reactions  of  members  to  the  use  of 
these  fores  of  leader  influence. 

SECTION  II  - SELF-  VERSUS  GROUP-ORIENTED  Mt^nxesnTP 

An  investigation  of  the  effect  of  differential  patterns  of  reward  alloca- 
tion on  subordinates  who  differ  in  level  of  moral  development . 

8ECIZ0N  III-  INTERPERSONAL  TRUST  AND  THE  DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

An  investigation  of  tbs  role  of  Interpersonal  trust  in  the  delegation  of 
authority. 

SECTION  IV  - 111  ATTRACTIVENESS  OP  THE  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION 

An  investigation  of  those  personal  variables  which  relate  to  the  attrac- 
•f  the  military  organisation  a#  reltated  to  the  adjustment  of  fresh- 
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group  conflict 

SECTION  VI  - VALUE  CONFLICT  AMD  THE  LEGIT1KACY  OF  AUTHORITY 

An  Investigation  of  the  rslstionships  beteeen  ossgs  of  lavel  of  norally 
principled  reasoning  and  raapact  for  legitiaata  authority  figures. 

The  present  report  la  a delineation  of  each  of  the  above  six  areas.  Each 
presents  the  rationale,  eathodology,  results,  discussion  and  conclusions  for 
each  area  of  investigation. 


i’V; 


ctpt  la  social  •dance  i«  Power,  in  Che  sane  sense  In  which  Energy  Is  the 


Cartwright  (1959)  contended  that  such 


fundamental  concept  in  physics 


concepts  as  Influence,  power,  and  authority  auet  be  considered  in  any  ade- 
quate treatment  of  social  Interaction  wherever  It  nay  take  place.  Despite 
the  laportsnee  of  power,  Shostak  (1964),  after  surveying  the  textbooks. 


collections  of  readings,  and  journals,  ruefully  concluded  that  neglect  of 


loglsts  as  It  Is  of  union  leaders  and  managers 


French  defines  leadership  as  "a 


s ability  to  Influence  others  both 


directly  and  Indirectly  by  virtue  of  his  position  In  the  power  structure, 
Including  the  structure  of  legitimate  authority  [1956,  p.  191]."  Power  of 


position,  however,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  authority  of  leadership 


The  success  of  any  attempt  to  use  power  may  depend  upon  the 


position  a person  occupies  or  upon  his  own  ability  Independent  of  his  position. 
Tawney  (1931)  defines  power  as  the  capacity  of  an  individual  to  modify  the 
behavior  of  other  Individuals  or  groups  In  the  manner  he  desires.  Cartwright, 
using  a Lewtnlsn  framework,  states  that  "power  Is  a relation  between  two  agents, 
0 and  P.  Zt  Is  concerned  with  the  maxi—  Influence  which  0 can  exert  on  P at 
a given  tins  to  change  In  a given  direction  [1959,  p.  194]."  Classically, 
power  was  conceived  as  force  or  coercion,  and  Its  use  was  viewed  In  terms  of 
governmental  control,  revolution,  military  effectiveness,  dlplomncy,  etc.  Mot 


surprisingly,  then,  the  study  of  power 


more  the  concern  of  political  and 


military  science  than  of  social  science  until  the  1930s.  Bussell  proposed 


three  processes  of  influence,  two  of  which  did  not  Include  the  idea  of 


physical  force:  by  direct  physical  power,  by  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
by  Influence  of  opinion. 


The  daeslc  study  of  Lewin,  Lippitt,  and  White  (1939)  considered 


three  kinds  of  group  leadership— 'authoritarian,  democratic,  laissez-faire 


Use  of  absolute  power  aroused  much  greater  hostility,  aggressiveness,  loss 


ship.  Wright  (1943)  reported  that  as  greater  cohesiveness  develops  in  a 


will  react  negatively  to  power  attempts  that 


are  intentionally  frustrating.  Similarly,  Coch  and  French's  study  (1948) 


on  attempts  to  produce  deviation  from  a group's  position  showed  that  the 


more  important  a group  is  to  an  individual,  the  less  effective  such  power 


attempts  will  be.  These  studies  illusrate  the  Importance  of  group  attrac- 
tiveness on  the  effectiveness  of  power. 


Power  is  not  unilateral.  Harsanyi  (1962)  postulated  that,  in  any  power 


attempt,  the  power  holder  will  incur  some  cost  in  using  his  power,  and 


therefore  he  must  consider  the  cost  of  using  it  against  the  results  he  hopes 


to  gain  from  the  individual  he  wishes  to  influence.  Exchange  theory  pointed 


to  the  importance  of  the  cost-reward  aspect  of  power.  Thibaut  and  Kelley 
stated  that  "the  power  of  A over  E increases  with  A' s ability  to  affect  the 


quality  of  the  outcomes  attained  by  B [1959 


of  course,  assessed  in  terms  of  costs  and  rewards  for  the  individual.  Power 


is  not  usable  to  the  degree  that  its  use  penalises  the  possessor,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  because  of  counterpower  held  by  the  other  person.  In 


resources  which  he  chooses  to  use  or  not  to  use.  Unfortunately,  too  many 


leaders  end  persons  In  management  positions  possessing  considerable  power 


by  virtue  of  position  or  coercive  resources  .overlook  the  potential  counter 


power  of  those  In  subordinate  roles.  Miller,  Butler,  & McMartln  (1969) 


pointed  to  the  limitations  of  punishment  as  a power  resource.  Use  of  greater 


nmts  of  punishment  power  elicit  temporary  acquiescence  but  also  bring 


about  a tendency  for  others  to  respond  with  punishing  behavior 


French  and  Raven  (1959)  have  proposed  five  bases  as  reasons  for  B's 


acceptance  of  a power  attempt:  reward,  coercive,  referent,  legitimate,  and 
expert  power.  Reward  power  Is  based  on  B's  conception  that  A can  mediate 


rewards  for  him  and  will  do  so  it  he  (B)  exhibits  the  correct  behavior 


Coercive  power  Is  similar  to  reward  power,  except  that  the  power  holder  is 


perceived  by  B to  have  the  power  to  punish  him  (B)  if  he  does  not  conform  to 


attraction  of  B to  A.  Studies  by  French,  Morrison,  and  Levinger  (1960) 
and  by  Raven  and  French  (1959)  have  confirmed  these  operations  of  coercive 
power.  Kipnls  (1958)  reported  greater  liking  for  the  power  agent  using 


reward  power.  Legitimate  power  is  defined  as  follows:  Legitimate  power 
of  0/F  is  the  power  that  stem  from  internalised  values  in  P which  dictate 


that  0 has  legitimate  right  to  influence  P and  that  P has  an  obligation  to 


accept  this  influence.  The  bases  of  legitimate  power  are  cultural  values 


acceptance  of  the  social  structure,  and  designation  of  0 as  a legitimate 


powsrholder  by  some  other  legitimising  agent  whom  P accepts.  It  follows 


therefore  that  If  the  recipient  of  the  power  attempt  does  not  accept  the 


structure  then  he  would  tend  to  reject  the  power  attempt  of  the  agent  deslg< 


nated  as  legitimate  by  the  social  institution 
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Which  fora  of  power  la  used  by  the  leader  of  a group  depends  not  only 
on  the  deaanda  and  structure  of  the  organisation,  composition  of  the  group, 
die  urgency  and  nature  of  the  mission  blit  also  on  the  personality  of  the 
leader  and  the  needa  of  the  group  msabers.  Thus  Raven  and  Kruglsnskl  (1970) 
proposed  that  the  successful  use  of  coercive  power  nay  serve  to  enhance 
the  self-esteem  of  the  leader.  Also  the  use  of  coercive  power  nay  be 
Influenced  by  the  person's  beliefs  in  his  effectiveness  or  competency 
as  a source  of  Influence.  Staiib  (1971)  suggested  that  a high  degree  of 
confidence  In  ones  abilities  nay  be  associated  with  a low  need  for  the  use 
of  aggressive  means  to  influence  others.  Goodstadt  and  Kipnis  (1970)  and 
«pnl«  and  Lane  (1962)  found  that  persons  who  lacked  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  effectively  Influence  others  were  more  likely  to  employ  coercive 

of  Influence  than  individuals  who  expressed  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  Influence.  Confident  individuals  were  more  apt  to  use  persuasive  means 
(giving  encouragement,  praise,  admonishment).  Goodstadt  and  Hjelle  (1973) 
based  their  study  of  the  use  of  power  on  Social  learning  theory.  According 
to  this  theory,  internally  controlled  persons  believe  they  are  capable  of 
controlling  the  occurrence  of  reinforcements  while  externally  controlled 
persons  believe  that  such  reinforcements  sre  determined  by  outside  forces 
such  as  luck  or  the  power  of  others.  They  found  thst  in  desling  with  the 
problem  worker,  externally  controlled  subjects  used  signlficsntly  more 
coercive  power  than  did  Internally  controlled  subjects.  In  addition,  inter- 
nals relied  more  on  personal  persuasive  powers  than  did  externals. 

Two  studies  are  reported  in  the  present  section  and  sre  of  particular 
concern  to  the  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  subordinates  reaction 
to  the  use  of  power.  The  first  study  was  performad  in  the  laboratory  and 
was  directed  toward  the  role  of  locus-of-control  as  a personality  variable 

Which  any  moderate  the  reactions  of  a subordinate  toward  hla  leader's  use  ) 

• ' 
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of  reward  and  coercive  power  together  with  the  use  of  success  or  failure 
feedback.  The  second  study  was  a field  study  which  was  conducted  on  two 
university  caapuses  with  Military  cadets.  An  examination  was  made  of 
the  relationships  between  the  locus-of-control  of  the  cadet  leader  and 
the  cadet  subordinated  reaction  to  the  degree  to  which  the  cadet  leader 
is  perceived  as  using  a coercive  leadership  style. 


STUDY  I 


COERCIVE  AMD  PERSUASIVE  POWER  - DETERMINANTS  AND  REACTIONS: 

I 

A LABORATORY  STUDY 

Two  of  the  aost  significant  factors  determining  the  effectiveness  of  group 
behavior  are  (a)  the  locus  of  power  and  (b)  the  manner  in  which  the  powerholder 
exerts  influence  on  the  menbers  of  his  group.  Despite  the  numerous  empirical  and 
experimental  studies  demonstrating  the  limited  effectiveness  of  any  specific 
leadership  behavior  (Bass,  1960;  Stogdlll  & Coons,  1957;  Tannenbaum  & Schmidt, 
1958),  theories  still  persist  on  the  values  of  specific  styles  of  leadership. 
Taking  a broader  view,  Fiedler  (1971),  after  demonstrating  that  leadership  per- 
formances over  different  situations  were  uncorrelated,  proposed  a contingency 
model  which  argued  that  both  leadership  style  and  situations  were  Important  deter- 
minants of  effective  group  behavior.  Thus , most  of  the  studies  of  leadership  have 
focused  directly  on  leadership  behavior  and/or  situation  and  the  effect  of  either 
or  both  on  group  effectiveness. 

In  contrast  to  the  predominant  view,  Stogdlll  (1948)  in  his  review  of  the 
leadership  literature  concluded  that  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  leader 
should  be  relevant  to  the  characteristics,  activities,  and  goals  of  the  followers. 
Sanford  (1950)  has  also  noted  the  importance  of  the  reactions  of  group  members: 
"There  is  some  justification  for  regarding  the  follower  as  the  most  cru- 
cial factor  in  any  leadership  event  and  for  arguing  that  research  direct- 
ed at  the  follower  will  eventually  yield  a handsome  payoff.  Not  only  is 
it  the  follower  who  accepts  or  rejects  leadership  but  it  is  the  follower 
who  perceives  both  the  leader  and  situation  and  who  reacts  in  terms  of 
what  he  perceives.  And  what  he  perceives  may  be,  to  an  important  degree, 

A function  of  his  own  motivations,  frames  of  reference  and  readiness 
(p.  4)." 

Although  few  studies  have  dealt  with  individual  differences  in  reactions 
of  group  members  to  leaders,  such  studies  have  demonstrated  the  significance 
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of  such  personality  variables  as  need  for  approval  (McDavid,  1959;  Moeller  & 
Applezweig,  1957;  Schroder  & Hunt,  1958),  need  for  Individual  security  (Kelley 
& Thlbaut,  1954),  need  for  affiliation  (Becker  & Carroll,  1962),  and  self-con- 
fidence (Same Ison,  1957)  on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  power  used  by  lead- 
ers. The  present  study  deals  with  the  reactions  of  followers  to  the  exercise 
of  reward  and  coercive  power. 

A central  assertion  of  the  present  study  Is  that  power  is  manifested  In 
the  degree  of  constraint  imposed  on  group  members.  The  individual  in  the 
leadership  position  can  set  standards  for  quality  and  quantity  of  production, 
establish  the  procedures  to  be  followed,  determine  the  amounts  and  types  of 
rewards  or  punishments  to  be  distributed  to  group  members,  and  who  is  to  re- 
ceive them.  Power  can  be  used  to  reward  group  members  for  behaving  or  coerce 
group  members  to  behave  in  prescribed  ways.  The  use  of  coercive  power  in- 
volves the  threat  of  punishment  and/or  actual  punishment  for  failure  to  con- 
form to  the  leader's  demands,  whereas  the  use  of  reward  power  involves  the 
offering  of  some  valuable  object  or  activity  for  conformance  to  the  leader's 
demands  (French  & Raven,  1959).  In  the  use  of  coercive  power,  an  undesirable 
consequence  is  suffered  if  the  group  member  fails  to  fulfill  the  leader's  de- 
mands, whereas  nothing  other  than  avoidance  of  an  aversive  consequence  is 
gained  for  conformity.  With  the  use  of  reward  power,  a desirable  consequence 
is  gained  if  the  group  member  fulfills  the  leader’s  demands,  whereas  nothing 
other  than  the  omission  of  a desirable  consequence  is  suffered  for  failure  to 
conform.  In  other  words,  in  coercive  power  much  will  be  lost  by  not  conform- 
ing, but  no  distinct  improvement  in  the  group  member's  future  over  present 
conditions  will  be  gained  by  conforming;  whereas  in  reward  power  no  change  in 
the  group  member’s  future  over  present  condition  will  occur  for  failure  to 
conform,  while  much  will  be  gained  for  conforming.  Under  the  assertion  of 
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the  present  study,  the  use  of  coercive  pover  Is  much  more  constraining  and 
restrictive  than  the  use  of  reward  power.  The  greater  the  constraints  impos- 
ed by  the  leader,  the  less  control  the  group  members  have  over  their  own  be- 
havior. Thus,  locus  of  control  would  seem  to  be  a relevant  personality  vari- 
able in  assessing  reactions  to  the  exercise  of  such  power. 

The  locus  of  control  refers  to  a generalized  expectancy  concerning  the 
control  of  one’s  life  and  was  derived  from  Rotter's  social  learning  theory 
(Rotter,  1966).  Individuals  with  an  internal  locus  of  control  believe  that 
the  reinforcements  they  receive  are  contingent  upon  their  own  oehavior,  where- 
as individuals  with  an  external  locus  of  control  believe  that  the  reinforce- 
ments they  receive  are  a matter  of  chance  or  luck.  In  general,  it  has  been 
observed,  as  predicted,  that  internals  are  more  active  than  externals  in  their 
attempts  to  control  or  manipulate  the  environment  in  an  effective  way  (Gore 
& Rotter,  1963;  James,  Woodruff  & Werner,  1965;  MacDonald,  1970;  Seeman  & 
Evans,  1962;  Straits  & Sechrest,  1963;  Strickland,  1965). 

There  are  a number  of  studies  which  suggest  that  internals  and  externals 
should  react  differently  to  leaders'  attempts  to  control  behavior.  One  line 
of  evidence  comes  from  studies  of  verbal  conditioning.  Getter  (1966), 
Strickland  (1970),  Jolley  & Spielberger  (1973)  and  Alegre  & Murray  (1974) 
have  all  demonstrated  variations  on  the  same  theme  that  awareness  of  attempts 
to  reinforce  specified  word  classes  is  not  related  to  lnternallty-externality, 
but  that  among  aware  subjects,  externals  conditioned  better  than  Internals. 
Apparently,  externals  accepted  the  social  reinforcement  whereas  Internals  re- 
sisted the  social  reinforcement  attempts. 

A second  line  of  evidence  comes  from  studies  of  persuasion.  Ritchie  and 
Phares  (1969)  demonstrated  that  externals  were  more  susceptible  to  attitude 
change  under  persuasion  attempts  from  a high  prestige  source  than  from  a low 


prestige  source,  but  that  Internals  were  Influenced  by  the  content  of  the 
conmualcatlon  rather  then  source  prestige.  Blondo  and  McDonsld  (1971)  de- 
monstrated that  externals  conformed  to  requested  change  under  both  low  and 
high  influence  attempts  where  influence  was  manipulated  by  the  strength  of 
the  statement  of  conclusion  of  a persuasive  argument.  Internals  "were  nega- 
tively Influenced  or  showed  reactance"  to  high  influence  but  did  not  reslat 
the  low  influence  manipulation,  yet  they  failed  to  conform.  McGinnis  and 
Ward  (1974)  studied  attitude  change  as  a function  of  source  credibility 
and  locus  of  control.  They  observed  as  did  Ritchie  and  Phares  that  externals 
reacted  more  to  a highly  credible  source  than  to  a low  credible  source  and 
that  internals  were  not  differentially  affected  by  source  credibility.  How- 
*v*r»  tl»«y  compared  data  across  five  cultures  and  found  this  relationship  in 
American  subjects  only. 

In  contrast  to  these  general  conclusions  about  persuaslbllity  and  locus 
of  control,  Sherman  (1973)  showed  that  Internals  experienced  greater  attitude 
change  when  they  were  asked  to  engage  incounterattitudlnal behavior  than  did 
externals.  This  demonstration  thus  placed  a limitation  on  the  previous  con- 
clusions and  suggested  that  internals  are  equally  susceptible  to  influence 
attempts  when  the  processes  related  to  internal  locus  of  control  are  used  in 
the  attitude  change  process. 

With  the  exception  of  the  strategy  offered  by  Sherman  (1973),  the  ex- 
isting data  suggaat  that  externals  will  conform  to  direct  attempts  to  control 
behavior  through  social  reinforcement,  but  that  Internals  would  resist  such 
sttempts.  Thus,  these  data  generally  suggest  that  Internals  might  comply 
less  readily  with  attempts  by  a leader  to  Influence  their  behavior,  whereas 
externals  would  readily  comply.  Consistent  with  these  data,  however,  it  nay 
be  further  suggested  that  the  type  of  leaderahlp  might  differentially  influ- 
ence Internals  and  externals.  Externals  might  be  smenable  to  strong  attests 


to  control  behavior,  ouch  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  use  of  coercive  power, 
vbe.eaa  internals  would  likely  reeiat  such  attempts.  On  the  other  hand,  inter' 
and  externals  night  not  react  differently  to  less  restrictive  attempts 
to  control  behavior,  such  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  use  of  reward  power. 

Prom  the  theoretical  formulation  of  social  learning  theory,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  also  expect  a relationship  between  locus  of  control  and  success  or 
failure  feedback  on  task  performance.  The  relationship  ia  derived  from  the 
conception  that  internals  believing  that  they  can  control  outcomes  should  act 
to  adjust  performance  to  maximize  rewards,  and  therefore,  react  positively  to 
task  related  feedback  of  success  or  failure.  Phares  has  suggested  that 

"an  internal  belief  system  should  of  course,  lead  to  reactions  of  pride 
following  success,  or  a variety  of  negative  emotions  following  failure. 

Is  either  case,  the  effects  on  subsequent  achievement  are  likely  to  be 
positive.  The  belief  system  of  an  external,  however,  denies  him  either 
emotional  experience,  and  thus  provides  him  little  basis  for  the  pursuit 


Indeed,  Feather  (1967)  has  shown  that  internals  tend  to  adjust  their  aspira- 
tions upward  after  success  and  downward  after  failure  to  a greater  extent  than 
Both  Pines  & Julian  (1972)  and  DuCette  & Wolk  (1973)  have  den- 


do  externals 

onstrated  that  internals  are  attentive  to  task-related  cues  which  provide  in- 
formation about  success  and  failure.  However,  Pines  and  Julian  have  addition- 
ally shown  that  externals  nay  be  equally  attentive  to  social  cues  rather  than 
tart-related  cues.  A striking  confirmation  of  these  differences  was  present- 
ed by  Baron,  Cowan,  Gans,  and  MacDonald  (1974)  who  showed  that  Internals  learn- 

V ' ■ •'  ■ • : ■' 

ed  to  perform  a form  discrimination  or  concept  attainment  task  better  when 
they  discovered  the  outcome  of  their  efforts  for  themselves  (intrinsic  rein- 
forcement) than  when  they  were  rewarded  by  othera  (extrinsic  reinforcement). 


where**  external*  performed  better  under  extrinsic  than  intrlnaic  reinforce- 
ment. Thus,  the  literature  generally  auggeata  attentiveneaa  of  both  inter- 
nal* and  external*  to  cue*  in  the  work  situation  but  with  tha  internal*  be- 
ing concerned  with  taak-related  cue*  and  external*  being  concerned  with  aoeial 
cue*  on  performance.  The  question  as  to  the  effectiveneea  of  aucceaa  or  fail- 
ure related  feedback  in  a group  aituation  where  the  leader  diapenaea  reward* 


(extrlnaic  reinforcement)  would  beat  be  anawered  by  arguing  that  external* 
ahould  react  by  adjuating  performance  better  and  reacting  more  lntenaely  to 
the  leader 'a  feedback  than  internal*. 

In  the  preaent  atudy,  internal*  and  external*  participated  in  a group 
setting  to  build  paper  alrplnnea  under  the  direction  of  a group  laadar.  The 
deaign  of  the  experiment  waa  *2x2x2  between-groups  dealgn  in  which  re- 
action* of  internal*  and  external*  to  the  uaea  of  reward  and  coercive  power 
were  aaaeaaed  with  the  use  or  nonuse  of  success-failure  feedback  balng  ma- 
nipulated as  the  third  variable.  The  predictions  were,  stated  at  a very  gen- 
eral level,  that  internal*  would  react  more  negatively  to  the  use  of  con- 
straining coercive  power  than  external*  and  that  external*  would  react  more  pos 
itlvely  to  the  leader's  feedback  of  success  and  failure  than  internals. 


Method 

Subject*.  Ninety-six  male  volunteers  were  selected  to  participate  in 
the  experiment  for  extra  credit  in  introductory  psychology  and  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  simultaneously  work  for  a share  of  a six-dollar  bonus.  Forty- 
elght  subjects  scored  9 or  lower  (first  tortile)  on  Rotter's  Locus  of  Con- 
trol Seals  (letter,  1966)  and  were  classified  as  internals,  while  the  re- 
maining 48  subjects  scored  12  or  higher  (third  tertlle)  and  were  classified 
as  externals.  Because  four  externals  and  one  internal  were  eliminated  from 
the  experiment  for  falling  to  respond  to  all  dependent  variables,  additional 
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subjects  were  randomly  eliminated  from  tha  cxpariaent  to  provide  equal  num- 
beta  of  eubjecte  la  ell  cells.  Thus,  data  from  80  aubjects  were  analysed. 

Aooaratua  and  procedure.  The  eubjecte  were  aeecabled  in  groups  of  seven 
which  wore  coaposed  of  three  Internals,  three  externals  and  one  confederate. 
When  each  group  was  asaeabled , the  axper loan ter  read  instructions  to  the  group 
in  which  he  told  the  subjects  that  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  learn  about 
patterns  of  leadership  end  cowaunlca t ion  in  groups.  The  exercise  was  a paper 
alrplene  folding  task  (Kolb,  Rubin,  & McIntyre,  1971).  He  gave  each  subject 
a folder  containing  airplanes  and  aodeled  the  folding  procedure  • Then,  eech 
subject  folded  his  own  plane  for  practice.  The  experimenter  then  suggested 
that  a leader  be  selected  by  lot  end  passed  a box  containing  slips  of  paper 
anong  the  subjects.  Although  all  slips  contained  the  words  "group  nenber", 
the  confederate  professed  to  have  a slip  designated  "leader." 

After  the  leader  wes  selected,  the  experimenter  pointed  to  6 visually- 
isolated  cubicles  in  which  subjects  were  to  work  individually  and  sent  the 

desk  and  then  continued  the  inetructlons.  The  subjects  were  told  that  the 
experiment  was  a simulation  of  an  industrial  problem  and  that  the  promised 
$6.00  bonus  did  exist  and  would  be  distributed  by  the  leader.  The  leader's 
task  was  described  as  being  that  of  achieving  quality  production  at  a nearly 
uniform  rate.  The  subjects  were  told  that  they  would  be  building  paper  air- 
planes for  four  five-minute  periods  and  that  the  leader  would  check  their 
"products"  and  provide  them  with  instructions  on  what  to  do  after  each  five- 
minute  period.  The  subjects  were  additionally  told  not  to  cowsHinicate  with 
one  another  during  the  experiment.  The  experimenter  answered  all  questions 
about  procedure  and  then  begen  the  first  five-minute  period.  After  the  first 
and  each  succeeding  period,  the  subjects  were  given  prearranged  notes  which 
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wri  to  Induce  the  effects  o£  power  (reward  or  coercive)  and  of  (suc- 

cess-! allure  feedback  versus  no  feedback).  The  nessages  designed  to  coerce 
subjects  read: 

(lit  period)  Your  airplanes  show  your  Inexperience  at  this  task. 

Tty  to  sake  your  folds  cleaner  and  your  points  sharper . 

Also  Increase  your  rate  by  25X  in  the  next  period  or 
1 shall  decrease  your  bonus  by  20c. 

(2nd  period)  I an  not  happy  with  your  production  quality.  Increase 

your  production  by  another  33Z  or  1 will  reduce  your  bonus 

by  30C. 

(3rd  period)  He  are  ready  for  the  last  period.  Our  overall  production 

rate  is  still  below  optlnun.  Increase  your  rate  by  another 
25Z  or  I will  reduce  your  bonus  by  50c. 

The  nessages  designed  to  reward  read: 

(1st  period)  for  your  first  period,  you  don't  look  too  bad.  I noticed 
•om  of  your  corners  were  not  sharp,  please  try  to  lnprove 
this  part  of  your  work  and  nake  some  of  your  folds  cleaner. 

Also  try  to  Increase  your  rate  of  production  by  25X.  If 
you  can  do  this,  I will  give  you  20c  of  the  bonus  for 
starters. 

(2nd  period)  You  are  progressing  both  in  quality  and  quantity  toward 
the  goal.  But  we  still  have  inprovenents  to  nake.  Your 
next  increase  in  quantity  will  be  a 33X  Increase  in  rate 
of  production.  If  you  can  succeed  at  this,  I will  give 
you  30c  of  the  bonus. 

(3rd  period)  We  are  ready  for  the  final  adjustnent  period.  This  is 
the  last  chance  I have  to  tell  you  what  to  do.  We  are 


looking  good , but  wo  con  do  better.  For  tho  loot  period* 
pleooe  try  to  lacreoee  your  rote  of  production  by  another 
25*.  If  you  succeed  In  reaching  this  goel,  I will  give 
you  on  odditionol  50c. 

The  payoff  for  euccees  was  Indicated  after  periods  2 and  3,  respectively, 
by  prefacing  the  leadership  messages  with  the  following: 

Coercive  "You  did  not  lose  20c,  bu  ..."  and  "You  did  not  lose  30c..." 

Reward  "You  earned  the  20c  and  you  are  progressing..."  and  "You 


earned  30c...' 

Failure  and  loss  of  bonus  were  indicated  by  prefacing  the  messages  after  per 


iods  2 and  3,  respectively,  with: 

Coercive  "You  lost  20c  and..."  and  "You  lost  30c. •• 

"You  did  not  earn  20c,  but..."  and  "You  did  not  earn  30c..." 
last  experimental  production  period  was  completed,  the  leader 
laat  set  of  airplanes,  prepared  envelopes  in  which  he  placed 
' each  group  member,  deposited  the  data  and  envelopes  with  the 
and  then  left  the  room.  While  the  leader  was  completing  his 

the  experimenter  gave  the  subjects 


experimenter 
part  of  the  experiment  prior  to  leaving 


which  the  subjects  responded  to  the  following  items 


leader  for  another 


Would  you  be  willing  to  work  under  your 

experiment?  Yes  

How  much  of  the  $6.00  bonus  would  you  give  to  the  group  leader 
sad  how  much  would  you  leave  for  the  group  members  to  share? 

g for  the  leader  $ for  the  group  members 

» subjects  completed  the  questionnaire,  they  were  given  the  envelopes 
m ths  cash  snd  were  asked  to  sign  a receipt  for  the  money. 
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Results 


Data  from  three  dependent  aeaauraa  were  evaluated.  One  aaaaure  was  vote  to 
retain  the  leader  for  another  experiment,  and  a second  measure  was  the  amount 
of  money  subjects  would  allocate  to  the  leader • Both  of  these  variables  were 


prlaarily  verbal  report  in  the  written  format  and  had  no  specific  implications 
for  future  behavior.  The  third  variable  was  the  number  of  airplanes  built  during 
each  period,  which  was  converted  to  the  ntsaber  of  successful  compliances  with 
the  leader's  requests.  It  was  strictly  behavioral  with  no  verbal  components 
and  was  expected  by  subjects  to  be  used  to  determine  how  much  of  the  reward  each 
subject  would  receive. 

The  vote  to  retain  the  leader  and  the  amount  of  money  allocated  to  the 
leader  would  be  expected  to  be  related  to  each  other.  Although  the  vote  to 
retain  the  leader  is  a direct  measure  of  satisfaction  with  his  behavior,  the 


amount  of  money  allocated  to  him  is  probably  more  complexly  determined.  In 
addition  to  satisfaction,  the  amount  of  money  allocated  is  probably  affected  by 
the  subject's  perception  of  the  leader's  contribution  to  the  achievement  of 
task  objectives.  Thus,  while  a relationship  between  vote  and  allocation  is  ex- 
pected, the  degree  of  the  relationship  would  not  be  so  great  as  to  rule  out  the 
influence  of  other  variables.  The  point-biserial  correlation  is  .33  <£  < .01). 
In  general,  subject  voting  to  retain  a leader  allocated  more  money  to  him 
(£•$.93)  than  those  voting  against  the  leader  (S*$.67). 

k relationship  between  success:  on  the  task  and  vote  to  retain  the  leader 
night  also  be  expected}  i.e.,  it  would  seam  likely  that  thoee  who  succeed  on  the 
task  would  express  greater  favor  toward  retaining  a leader  than  would  those 
who  failed.  Phi  correlation  coefficients  were  calculated  between  ntafeer  of 
successful  comollancee  with  leaders  densmds  (0-1  successes,  2-3  successes)  and 


successful  compliances  with  leaders  dsmsnds  (0-1  successes , 2-3  successes)  and 
vote  to  retain  the  leader  (yea,  no).  Collapsing  across  all  conditions  the  phi 


coefficient  wee  e nonsignificant  .13  end  collapsing  across  personality  and  power 
the  phi  coefficient  was  .19  for  subjects  given  success-failure  feedback  and  .07 
for  subjects  not  given  success-failure  feedback.  Thus , no  significant  relationship 
between  success  and  failure  on  the  task  and  vote  to  retain  the  leader  was  observed. 
The  number  of  votes  to  retain  the  leader  as  a function  of  nuaber  of  successful 


compliances  is  shown  in  Table  1.1  . 

Although  success  or  failure  (using  the  phi  coefficient)  was  not  related  to 
the  vote  to  retain  the  leader,  it  was  still  possible  that  number  of  successful 
compliances  would  be  related  to  the  amount  of  money  allocated  to  the  leader. 
However,  the  overall  relationship  between  successes  and  allocation  was  very  small 
with  the  point-biserial  correlation  of  .01.  The  means  for  allocation  of  money 
was  $.88  for  0 to  1 successes  and  $.87  for  2 to  3 successes. 

An  examination  of  these  correlations  suggests  that  data  from,  the  vote  to 
retain  the  leader  and  allocation  of  money  to  the  leader  should  be  evaluated 
separately  from  the  behavioral  data  on  complalnce  with  leader's  requests.  The 
first  two  could  be  loosely  termed  satisfaction  with  the  leader,  whereas  number 
of  successful  compliances  could  be  viewed  as  a performance  variable. 

Satisfaction  variables.  The  first,  general  hypothesis  predicted  an  inter- 
action between  power  and  locus  control.  Specifically,  with  regard  to  the  satis- 
faction variables,  it  was  predicted  that  internals  would  vote  less  frequently 
to  retain  a coercive  leader  and  would  alienate  less  money  to  him  than  externals. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  specific  differences  it-  reactions  of  internals  and  externals 
to  rewarding  leaders  were  expected.  Both  internals  and  externals  would  be 
expected  to  be  leas  satisfied  with  a coercive  leader  than  with  a rewarding  one. 
Tdile  1.2  shows  the  frequency  of  ,ly«*M  and  "no"  votes  to  retain  the  leader  as  a 
function  of  feedback  strategy,  power,  and  locus  of  control.  A chi-square  test 
for  Independent  ssmnlss  for  a three  dimensional  contingency  table  (Winer,  1962) 
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Table  1.1 


The  Number  of  Vote*  To  Retain  or  Reject  The  Leader 
aa  a Function  of  Feedback  Strategy  and 
Nunber  of  Succeaeea  on  Task  Performance 


Group 

Votes 

Yes 

Mo 

Mo  Feedback 

0-1  successes 

18 

6 

2-3  successes 

13 

3 

Feedback 

0-1  successes 

13 

8 

2-3  successes 

15 

4 

* Til 
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wa  computed  for  powtr  and  locus  of  control  collapsed  across  feedback  strategy. 

A single  four-way  contingency  table  In  which  both  the  power  and  feedback  strategy 
predictions  could  be  evaluated  stmil  taneously  was  not  possible  because  502  of 

the  cells  contained  expected  frequencies  of  less  than  five.  A significant  leader- 

2 

ship  by  vote  chi-square  was  observed  (x  ^ ■ 10.91,  £.  < .001)  In  which  subjects 

under  reword  power  voted  sore  frequently  to  retain  their  leader  than  did  subjects 

under  coercive  power.  The  chi-square  value  for  the  predicted  power  by  locus  of 

2 

control  by  vote  Interaction  did  not  reach  statistical  reliability  (x  ^ “ 3.11, 

^ < .1).  A sunnsry  table  of  the  chi-square  analysis  is  shown  in  Table  1.3. 

The  second,  general  hypothesis  predicted  an  Interaction  between  feedback 
strategy  and  locus  of  control.  Specifically,  with  regard  to  the  satisfaction 
variables,  it  was  predicted  that  externals  would  vote  wore  frequently  to  retain 
a leader  who  gave  feedback  and  would  allocate  wore  money  to  hin  than  would  internals. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  differences  could  be  predicted  between  Internals  and  ex- 
ternals under  no  feedback  conditions.  A chi-square  test  for  Independent  saaples 
for  a three  dimensional  contingency  table  was  computer  for  feedback  strategy 

and  locus  control  collapsed  across  power.  The  feedback  strategy  by  locus  of 

2 

control  interaction  on  votes  was  not  significant  (x  ^ ■ 3.15,  < .1).  A 

n— rj  table  of  the  chi-square  analysis  is  shown  in  Table  1.4. 

The  second  satisfaction  variable,  allocation  of  money  to  the  leaders,  could 
be  evaluated  by  ad  AMOVA  so  that  the  effects  of  all  three  independent  variables 
could  be  assessed  in  a single  analysis.  The  naan  allocations  of  money  as  a 
function  of  feedback  strategy,  power,  and  locus  on  control  are  shown  in  Table 
1.5.  A 2 x 2 x 2 betwecn-aubject  analysis  of  the  allocations  revealed  a main 
sffact  for  power  (F  - 4.87,  df  - 1,72,  £.  < .05)  and  a Feedback  Strategy  x Locus 
of  Control  interaction  (F  - 4.07,  df  - 1,72,  £ < .05).  A summary  of  the  analysis 
of  variance  is  shown  in  Table  1.6.  An  inspection  of  the  naans  for  the  power 
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Table  1.2 

Tht  Number  of  Votes  To  Retain  or  Reject  the  Leader  aa  a Function  of 
Feedback  Strategy,  Power  and  Locus  of  Control 


Group 


No  Feedback 


Feedback 


Coercive 


Reward 


Coercive 


Reward 


Locus  of  Control 
Internal 
External 
Internal 


External 


Internal 


External 


Internal 


External 


Vote 
Yes  No 
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Table  1.3 

Sinnary  Table  of  the  Three-Dimensional 
Chi-Square  Analysis  of  Votes  to  Retain  . 
the  Leader  as  a Function  of  Locus 
of  Control  and  Power 

Source 

Total 

Vote  x Power 
Vote  x Locus  of  Control 
Power  x Locus  of  Control 
Vote  x Power  x Locus  of  Control 

**  £ < .001 
* £ < .10 


df 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Chi-Square 

14.60 

10.91** 

.58 

.00 

3.11* 
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Table  1.4 

Summary  Table  of  the  Three-Dimensional 
Chi-Square  Analysis  of  Votes  to  Retain 
the  Leader  as  a Function  of  Feedback 
Strategy  and  Locus  of  Control 

Source 

Total 

Vote  by  Feedback  Strategy 

Vote  by  Locus  of  Control 

Feedback  Strategy  by 
Locus  of  Control 

Vote  by  Feedback  Strategy  by 
Locus  of  Control 


*p  < .10 


main  effect  Indicated  that  rewarded  subjects  allocated  more  money  to  their  lead- 
ers than  did  coerced  subjects  C$.96  versus  $.80,  respectively).  An  evaluation 
of  the  interaction  using  Duncan’s  New  Multiple  Range  Test  (Klugh,  1970)  indicated 
that  externals  who  received  success-failure  feedback  would  give  less  money  to 
their  leaders  than  would  internals  who  received  feedback  and  both  the  internals 
and  externals  who  did  not  receive  feedback  ($.68  versus  $.99,  $.92,  $.93,  re- 
spectively). Thus,  the  differences  observed  in  votes  were  supported  by  parallel 
differences  in  money  allocated  to  the  leaders  for  the  main  effect  of  power.  An 
Interaction  for  feedback  strategy  and  locus  of  control  was  observed,  but  was 
not  in  the  predicted  direction. 

Performance  variable.  With  regard  to  the  performance  variable,  the  numbers 
of  trials  in  which  the  subjects  successfully  fulfilled  the  leader's  production 
demands,  the  first,  general  hypothesis  would  lead  to  the  prediction  that  internals 
would  achieve  fewer  successful  compliances  under  a coercive  leader  externals, 
whereas  no  differences  would  appear  under  a rewarding  leader 
hypothesis  would  lead  to  the  prediction  that  externals  would  succeed  n>re  fre- 
quently under  a leader  who  gave  feedback  than  internals,  but  that  no  differences 
in  compliance  would  exist  tinder  a leader  who  did  not  give  feedback. 

Because  the  leader's  requests  for  increases  in  production  were  always  stated 
in  percentages  of  Increase  over  the  previous  trial,  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
whether  all  groups  produced  approximately  the  same  number  of  planes  in  the  first 
period.  If  they  had  not,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  groups  starting 
with  a higher  level  of  production  to  be  able  to  as  easily  meet  later  percentage 
requirements  than  those  who  had  lower  initial  production.  A 2 x 2 x 2 between- 
subjects  analysis  of  variance  showed  no  reliable  differences  between  the  groups 
in  initial  rates  of  production.  The  number  of  trials  in  which  the  subjects 


The  second,  general 
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Tabl«  1.5 


n * 10  par  call 


Allocation  of  Bonus  Money 

(in  dollars) 

to  the  Leader  by  Group  Masters  j 

',%r'  £*«.■  e€  1-  - •>  '•  2.*?  '•  $8 

aa  a Function  of  Feedback  strategy 

.'3^,  ,')  . • •.*?.  ,w  ktuam 

, Power  and  Locus  of  Control 

Feedback  Strategy 

Power 

Internals 

Externals 

Vo  Feedback 

Coercive 

.84 

.85 

toward 

1.00 

1.00 

Feedback 

Coercive 

.83 

.66 

Reward 

1.15 

.70 

: m 


■ a 


A 


1 


29 


I «bU  1*6 


of  the  Analyela  of  Varlanco  of  tho  Money  Allocated  to  the  Leader 


ource 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

Feedback  Strategy  (FS) 

1 

0.16 

1.29 

Power  (?) 

1 

0.60 

4.87* 

FS  a P 

. | 

0.005 

0.04 

Locue  of  Control  (IE) 

1 

0.45 

3.69 

'Hd'ii  Ik 

1 

0.50 

4.07* 

*?£•*>• •,>  -V"?  :;-gr  ?t 'Ifr  •*-.  :£W‘ 

P x II 

1 

0.12 

0.95 

FS  a P a IS 

1 

0.11 

0.69 

Error 

72 

0.12 

*j>  < .05 


•:■■  *;«a2B4' si}  ■*&** 


«sj- 

'tfc 

» i’i r ' 1 .1* ^ .'5  - 
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Chi-square  analyses  for  a three-way  contingency  table  were  computed  for  the 
maaber  of  successes  for  power  by  locus  of  control  and  for  feedback  strategy  by 
locus  of  control.  A single  four-way  contingency  table  was  not  possible,  because 
50X  of  the  cello  contained  an  expected  frequency  of  less  than  five.  In  both 

analysea,  the  only  reliable  effect  was  a Success  by  Locus  of  Control  interaction 

2 

(both  x (i)'s  " 4* 11*  £ < .05)  in  which  internals  compiled  27  0-1  successes 
versus  13  2-3  successes  whereas  externals  compiled  18  0-1  successes  versus 
22  2-3  successes.  The  chi-square  summary  tables  are  shown  in  Tables  1.8  and  1.9. 

Because  the  expected  frequencies  of  some  cells  were  too  small  to  allow  a 
four-way  chi-square  analysis,  a separate  evaluation  was  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  an  interaction  between  feedback  strategy,  power,  and  locus  of  control 
might  have  occurred  on  the  nunber  of  successful  compliances.  Specifically,  the 
feedback  by  power  by  locus  of  control  cells  were  studied,  because  they  re- 
presented the  maximal  application  of  the  treatment  variables  which  were  hypo- 
thesized to  have  an  effect.  In  the  feedback  condition,  coerced  internals  were 
less  successful  than  rewarded  internals  (Fisher's  exact  probability  ■ .06)  and 
than  coerced  exteraels  (Fisher's  exact  probability  - .03). 

Discussion 

The  dependent  measures  of  votes  to  retein  the  leader,  allocation  of  money 
to  the  leader,  and  number  of  successful  compliances  with  the  leaders'  demands 
were  found  to  be  only  partially  related.  Specifically,  it  was  observed  that 
votes  and  allocation  were  related  but  that  the  number  of  successful  compliances 
was  unrelated  to  either  of  the  other  dependent  variables.  Thus,  ths  nature  of 
the  relationship  between  successful  performance  on  e task  and  measures  designed 
to  assess  satisfaction  with  the  performance  of  the  group  leader  remains  unclear. 
Apparently,  subjects  form  definite  reactions  to  their  leaders  based  on  factors 
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frequency  of 

feedback  Strategy 
Mo  feedback 


Table  1.7 


Successful  Compliance  with  Lender 


Power 

Coercive 


Locus  of 
Control 


;■  ■ (S 

0-1 

Successes 


2-3 

Successes 


Seward 


Coercive 


Reward 


Internal 

External 

Internal 

External 

Internal 

External 

Internal 

External 


7 

$ 

6 

6 

9 

4 

5 
3 


3 

5 

4 

4 
1 

6 

5 
7 


TabU  1.8 


Tabla  of  the  Threa-Dinen* ional  Chi-Square 
Analysis  of  Nuaber  of  Successful 
Coaplisaces  as  a Function  of 
Power  and  Locus  of  Control 


Chi-Square 

6.66 

i 

1.27 

4.11* 

.00 


1 


1.28 


Tibi*  l.t 


Table  of  eh*  Three-dimensional  Chi-Square  Analyst* 


of  Muabar  of  Successful  Compliances  as  a Function 
of  Feedback  Strategy  and  Locus  of  Control 


Chi-Square 


1 


1.25 


otter  than  tte  ability  to  successfully  comply  witn  tna  aemanas  oi  * 

Pont  hoc,  tte  abaanea  of  such  a ralationahlp  does  not  aaan  too  surprising  be- 
causa  nany  In-*— can  ba  citad  in  taachar  evaluation  r sports,  politics,  nsn- 
sgsMnt,  and  in  otter  araas  in  uhich  som  individuals  ate  ara  not  highly  succassful 
on  task-related  critaria  still  hold  graat  respect  for  thair  loaders  wharaas 
. -i. 1 A mA  am)  ailCCHlful  OD  tilted  upon  Criteria  Of  task 


With  regard  to  parforaanca  in  tarns  of  succassful 
coapllancas.  the  internals  achieved  reliably  fewer  successes  with  their  leaders’ 
inMTllT  *ith  so  interaction  with  power  or  feedback  strategy  being  evident.  Thue, 
with  regard  to  perfornance,  it  nust  be  concluded  intarnals  were  lass  responsive 
to  the  1— nJ-  ofj^eir  leaders  than  externals  regardless  of  the  fora  of  power 
or  fgadteSlfstrategy  used  by  the  leader.  Such  results  are  consistent  with 
those  on  persuasion  and  verbal  conditioning  (Getter,  1966;  Strickland,  1970; 
Jolley  6 Spielterger,  1973;  Alegre  & Murray,  1974;  Ritchie  & Phares,  1969; 

Biondo  6 McDonald,  1971;  McGinniee  6 Ward,  1974)  which  have  shown  that  inter- 
nals are  aore  resistant  to  direct  aanipulatlon  atteapts  than  externals.  One 
Maaikle  objection  to  this  conclusion  is  that  tte  demands  of  the  leaders  were 

and  that  Internals  might  have  initially  had 


a variable 


stated  in  percentages 
s higher  rate  of  production,  thus  asking  it  harder  for  thea  to  meet  the  leaoei 

deaaads.  An  evaluation  of  tte  number  of  airplanes  built  in  the  first  period 
before  any  demands  were  asde  showed  that  there  were  no  statistically  reliable 
differences  between  the  eight  groups  of  subjects  making  this  Objection  not 


viable 


or  failure  to  coyly  vara 
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locua  of  control  uas  tba  observation  of  the  performance  of  lntemala  and  axtarnala 
In  the  succese-f allure  feedback  condition.  Under  those  circumstance*  where  the 


of  successful  compliance 


to  the  subjects  by  the  group  leader.  Internals 


were  coerced  succeeded  fever  tines  than  coerced  externals  or  rewarded  Internals 


The  results  of  this  particular  cell  support  the  general  hypotheses  of  the  present 
study,  because  it  was  proposed  that  the  use  of  coercive  power  would  be  most 


constraining  and  reacted  to  wore  strongly  by  internals  than  externals,  and  be- 
cause It  would  be  under  the  use  of  success  and  failure  feedback  that  the  con- 
straint would  be  maximally  comprehended  by  the  subjects.  Thus,  based  on  subject's 
behavioral  performance  on  the  task,  it  nay  be  concluded  that  internals  react 
less  favorably  to  overt  manipulation  by  a group  leader  than  externals,  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  leaders  interactions,  and  that  internals  are  particularly 
resistant  to  conforming  when  the  leader  operates  in  a way  to  maximally  constrain 
the  freedom  of  the  subjects  (!.*••  by  using  success-failure  feedback  while  using 


coercive  power). 


u With  regard  to  the  subjects  satisfaction  with 


the  leader  as  expressed  in  votes  to  retain  him  and  monetary  allocations  to  him, 
it  was  clear  that  the  subjects  were  more  favorably  disposed  to  a rewarding  than 


to  a coercing  leader,  because  they  voted  more  frequently  to  retain  him  and  they 
allocated  more  money  to  him.  The  hypothesis  that  internals  would  be  less  ac- 
cepting of  a coercive  leader  than  externals  snd  than  rewarded  internals  was 


only  marginally  supported  (p_  < .1)  In  the  votes  to  retain  the  leader  and  was 


not  supported  in  the  al locations  of  the  money.  Thus,  the  predicted  relationship 
between  satisfaction  of  internals  and  externals  to  the  use  of  reward  sad  coercive 


power  was  not  evident  In  any  convincing  aaunar. 

The  hypothesis  that  externals  would  be  more  satisfied  by  feedback  from  the 


group  loader  vu  mot  supported  In  the  vote  to  retain  the  leader.  The  unpredlcted 
observation  that  externals  who  were  given  feedback  allocated  less  uoney  to  their 
leaders  then  o+Vr  subjects  was  pussling.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  clear, 
but  one  possible  reason  is  that  the  externals  who  were  given  success-failure 
feedback  were  aceueulating  enough  successful  coop 1 lances  in  couparison  to  internals 
receiving  success-failure  feedback  that  they  were  realistically  calculating  that 
their  leaders  could  receive  less  reward  if  they  assumed  that  other  subjects  were 
achieving  the  way  they  were.  Additionally,  both  internals  and  externals 
in  the  no  feedback  condition  would  have  no  basis  upon  which  to  calculate  a 
distribution  of  rewards.  This  interpretation  would  provide  support  for  the  pre- 
diction of  the  present  study  that  the  feedback  condition  would  be  best  suited  to 
externals,  because  they  would Jvave  hetti'r  used  feedback  to  reasonably  determine 
allocations  of  money  to  their  leadere  than  did  Internals.  However,  the  complete 
validity  of  this  explanation  could  not  be  determined  from  the  data  of  the  present 


experiment » 

Several  general  conclusions  any  be  drawn  based  on  the  present  study.  First, 
information  relating  to  group  menbers1  satisfaction  with  their  group  leader  may 
not  reliably  reflect  the  group  members'  performances.  Second,  internals  do 
not  perform  well  under  leaders'  direction  compared  to  externals,  and  Internals 
perform  at  a particularly  low  level  when  they  receive  feedback  while  being  coerced 
However,  the  internals'  votes  to  retain  the  leader  and  allocations  of  money  to 
him  do  not  reflect  this  performance.  Third,  the  relationship  between  feedback 
and  personality  is  not  claar,  however,  externals  nay  have  used  their  leaders' 
fiadkrA  more  skillfully  than  Internals  in  achieving  greater  numbers  of  successes 
and  rsssonari  that  if  they  had  a large  reward  coming  the  leader  suet  have  leas 
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STUDY  II 

COEICIVE  AMD  PERSUASIVE  POWER  - DETERMINANTS  AND  REACTIONS: 

A FIELD  STUDY 


The  purpose  of  the  field  study  reported  in  Study  II  was  to  examine  the 
relationships  which  exist  between  cadet  subordinate  satisfaction  and  perceived 
leader  behavior  in  an  actual  field  Setting.  Two  samples  were  used  to  accomplish 
the  folioping: 

(1)  From  an  empirical  point -of-view,  the  first  objective  was  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  Cadet  Satisfaction  and 
Perceived  Leadership  Style  as  measured  on  the  Leader  Behavior  Descrip- 
tion Questionnaire  (LBDQ) . To  this  end,  freshmen  cadets  were  required 
to  assess  their  cadet  leaders  on  the  UDQ  add  regression  equations  were 
computed  that  Showed  the  best  combination  of  perceived  leader  dimensions 
for  predicting  cadet  satisfaction. 

(2)  Within  the  rationale  developed  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
present  section,  ft  was  of  Interest  to  examine  within  the  field 
setting  whether  a relationship  might  exist  between  Cadet  Satisfac- 
tion, Cadet  Locus-of-Control,  and  Perceived  Coercive  Leadership  Style. 

The  predicted  relationship  Was  that  freshmen  cadets  with  low  internal 
control  would  react  less  negatively  to  coercive  power  than  high 
internal  cadets. 

(3)  Finally,  the  third  objective  waa  derived  from  social 
learning  theory  and  again  wsa  concerned  with  the  locus-of— control 
variable.  The  specific  prediction  being  investigated  was  whether 
cadet  leaders  who  were  intdrnally  controlled  would  tend  to  rely  more 
on  a persuasive  style  of  leadership  than  externally  controlled  cadet 
leaders.  To  this  end,  cadet  leaders  were  required  to  complete  the 
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Rotter  Locus-of-Control  questionnaire  and  were  evaluated  on  the  LBDQ 


by  their  cadet  subordinates. 


Method 


Samples 

The  saaples  were  selected  from  two  southern  universities.  The  description 
of  the  samples  are  as  follows: 

a - The  Corps  of  Cadets  consisted  of  one  regiment  which  was  composed 
of  two  "battalions"  and  a regimental  band  company . Each  battalion  consisted 
of  three  companies.  Each  company  contained  four  platoons , and  each  platoon 
consisted  of  three  squads.  Within  each  squad,  there  were  approximately  10 
men  who  were  lead  by  a cadet  corporal.  During  the  academic  year  1974-75, 
each  squad  received  a different  cadet  corporal  every  six  weeks. 

Sample  A consisted  of  311  freshmen  cadets  of  whom  206  returned  useable 
questionnaires.  A total  of  37  leaders  were  administered  the  questionnaires 
and  35  questionnaires  were  useable.  (It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  sample 
size  varied  throughout  various  aspects  of  the  study  for  both  samples  as  a 
consequence  of  missing  data  which  may  have  existed  for  certain  portions  of 
the  instruments). 

Sample  B - The  Corps  of  Cadets  consisted  of  one  regiment  which  was  composed 
of:  (a)  one  "battalion”  of  four  companies;  (b)  one  "group"  of  four  squadrons; 
(c)  one  regimental  band  company;  and  (d)  one  women's  squadron.  Each  of  the 
four  squadrons  and  four  companies  was  commanded  by  a cadet  captain.  The  cadet 
captain  was  directly  responsible  for  approximately  40  cadets  in  his  unit. 

In  the  present  study,  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  86  freshmen 
cadets  and  to  the  nine  leaders.  Of  these  questionnaires,  80  freshman  and 
eight  leaders  (including  the  woman  cadet  captain)  were  useable. 


1*  LMder  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire.  The  Leader  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire  (LBDQ)  was  modified  from  Its  original  100  Items 
to  a 30-item  questionnaire  and  yielded  scales  related  to: 

(•)  Persuasion  - whether  the  squad  or  company  commander  uses  persuasion 
and  argument  effectively.  These  items  Included  the  following: 

Item  Number  Statement 


ne  maices  pep  talks  to  stimulate  the  group. 
His  arguments  are  convincing. 

He  argues  persuasively  for  his  point  of  view, 
He  ia  a very  persuasive  talker. 


He  is  skillful  in  an  argument 


He  persuades  others  that  his  ideas  are 
to  their  advantage. 


He  can  Inspire  enthusiasm  for  a project 


He  lets  group  members  know  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them. 


He  encourages  the  use  of  uniform  procedures 


Ha  tries  out  his  ideas  in  the  group. 

Ha  makes  his  attitudes  clear  to  the  group 


He  decides  what  shall  be  done  and  how  it  shall 
be  done. 


He  makes  sure  chat  his  part  in  the  group 
is  understood  by  the  group  members. 


He  schedules  the  work  to  be  done 


He  asks  that  group  members  follow  standard 
rules  and  regulations. 


(c)  Freedom  - whether  the  squad  or  company  commander  allows  tolerance 


He  allows  members  complete  freedom  in  their 
work. 


He  permits  the  members  to  use  their  own 
judgment  in  solving  problems. 


He  encourages  initiative  in  the  group  mem- 
bers. 


He  lets  the  members  do  their  work  the  way 
they  think  best. 


He  assigns  a task,  then  lets  the  members 
handle  it. 


He  turns  the  members  loose  on  a job 
and  lets  them  go  to  it. 


He  is  reluctant  to  allow  the  members  any 
freedom  of  action. 


He  allows  the  group  a high  degree  of  ini 
tiative . 


He  trusts  the  members  to  exercise  good 
judgment. 

He  permits  the  group  to  set  its  own  pace 


(d)  Com iderat ton  - whether  the  squad  or  company  commander  has 
regard  for  the  comfort*  veil-being*  status*  and  contributions  of  the 
followers . 

Statement 

He  is  friendly  and  approachable. 


Item  Humber 
4. 

9. 


He  does  little  things  to  make  it  pleasant 
to  be  a member  of  the  group. 


He  puts  suggestions  made  by  the  group 
into  operation. 


He  treats  all  group  members  as  his  equals. 
He  gives  advance  notice  of  changes. 

He  keeps  to  himself. 


He  looks  out  for  the  personal  welfare  of 
group  members . 


He  is  willing  to  make  changes. 

He  refuses  to  explain  his  actions. 

He  acts  without  consulting  the  group. 


(e)  Production  - whether  the  squad  or  company  coomtander  applies 
pressure  and  is  insistent  on  greater  effort  and  goal- reaching. 


Statement 


He  insists  on  overtime  duties  irtien  he  feels 
it  necessary. 


He  stresses  being  ahead  of  competing  groups. 
He  needles  members  for  greater  effort. 


He  threatens  members  who  are  not  keeping 
up  with  requirements. 


He  insists  that  members  do  better  work. 


He  puts  pressure  cm  the  members  to  work 
harder. 


He  permits  the  members  to  slack  off  in 
their  work. 
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Item  Number 


Statement 

He  drives  hard  when  there  is  a job  to 
be  done. 

He  pressures  the  group  to  beat  its  pre- 
vious record. 

He  criticizes  members  who  are  not  working. 
- whether  the  squad  or  company  commander  dele- 


gates responsibility  for  decision  making  and  duties  to  members  of  his  unit. 


Item  Number  Statement 

49,  He  delegates  authority  to  make  decisions 

to  members  of  his  unit  who  are  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  a task. 

50.  He  keeps  careful  check  on  how  members 

carry  out  their  duties. 

2.  Coercive  Leadership  Style 

In  order  to  develop  a measure  of  coercive  leadership  style,  the  50-item 
questionnaire  was  given  to  both  samples  of  freshmen  cadets  and  a principal 
components  factor  analysis  was  performed  on  the  data.  The  factor  containing 
the  highest  loading  for  the  item  - "He  threatens  members  who  are  not 
keeping  up  with  requirements"  (Item  no.  20)  - was  then  located  and  other 
items  also  loading  on  the  factor  were  identified.  Por  inclusion  in  the 
scale,  an  item  was  required  to  have  a minimum  factor  loading  of  .40  and  to 
be  at  least  twice  as  large  as  a loading  on  any  other  factor.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  criterion  was  a scale  of  Coercive  Leadership  Style  composed 


of  the  following: 


Item  Humber 


Statement 


He  allows  the  members  complete  freedom 
In  their  work. 

He  Is  friendly  and  approachable 


He  treats  all  group 


as  his  equals. 


He  is  reluctant  to  allow  the  members  any 
f reedom  of  action. 


totter* s Internal-External  Control  scale  was  derived  froa  a 29-lten 


questionnaire  which  aeasured  the  extent  to  which  the  respondent  felt  that  be 


was  able  to  control  or  Manipulate  the  contingencies  of  his  environment.  High 


scores  reflected  an  individual  who  felt  he  had  control  over  his  environment 


Low  scores*  on  the  other  hand*  reflected  an  individual  whose  locus  of  control 


was  perceived  to  be  dependent  on  external  factors 


All  freshmen  cadets  completed  the  LBDQ  based  upon  how  they  perceived 


their  deader.  In  addition*  all  freshmen  cadets  and  leaders  were  required  to 


The  criterion  measure  was  the  Leadership  Satisfaction  Index  which  was 


the  Supervision  Scale  of  the  Job  Descriptive  Index  developed  by  Patricia 


Cain  Smith  at  Cornell  University.  Instead  of  evaluating  - "supervision  on 


10.  Tells  ms  where  I stand 


Annoying 


12 . Stubborn 


IS.  Intelligent 


In  addition 


(2)  Cadat  Satisfaction  as  a function  of  Cadet  Locus-of-controi  an< 
Perceived  Coercive  Leadership  Style. 

To  assess  whether  f resheen  cadets  with  low  internal  control  would 

coercive  leadership  style  than  high  internal 


respond  less  negatively  to 


control  cadets,  analyses  of  variance  were  performed  separately  on  cne 
Satisfaction  Index  for  Sample  A and  Sample  B.  The  results  of  these 
analyses  together  with  group  means  are  presented  in  Tables  1.14  and  1.13 
Samples  A and  B,  respectively. 

The  else  of  the  Sample  A allowed  a 2 x 3 factorial  design  in  which 
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Table  1.10 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  the 
Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  (LBDQ) 
and  the  Leadership  Satisfaction  Index  (LSI) 
for  Saaple  A and  Saaple  B Freshmen  Cadets. 


Saaple  A (N-206) 

Saaple  B (H-80) 

LBDQ 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Persuasion 

22.43 

7.13 

27.29 

4.55 

Structure 

31.90 

8.53 

37.76 

5.33 

Freedom 

31.07 

7.25 

35.53 

4.73 

Consideration 

32.00 

7.30 

36.99 

6.22 

Production 

30.26 

8.72 

34.08 

6.23 

Responalblllty 

5.83 

1.38 

6.18 

1.06 

LSI 

39.94 

8.44 

44.63 

7.23 

Table  1.11 

Correlational  Matrix  of  Loader  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire  (LBOQ)  and 
Leadership  Setisf act Ion  Tndsx  (LSI)  for 
Sa^la  A Preahnen  Cadets.  (IH206) 
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Table  1.12 

Correlational  Matrix  of  Leader  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire  (LBDQ)  and 
Leadership  Satisfaction  Index  (LSI)  for 
Sanple  B Fresheen  Cadets  (t*M) 
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final  Mgr— Ion  Iqustioa*  end  Multiple  Correlations 
(or  Prediction  of  UX  ttcm  UDQ  Variables  using  Stopwlsc 
ftegreeelon  Procedure  with  .05  significance  Level  for  Inclusion 


(lf-206) 


SShple  B (1-80) 


Cadet 

Locua-of -Control 


Low 

(1-8) 


High 

(9-19) 
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Tafcla  1.15 


Maaoa  and  Suenary  of  Analysis  of 
Variance  Performed  on  LSI  scores  for 
Saflple  B Presfanea  Cadets 


Coercive  Leadership  Style  (CLS) 


High  (7-17) 

42.17 

41.17 


Low  d«-25) 
48.33 

46.17 


Source 

ss 

df 

MS 

LOC 

30.09 

1 

30.09 

CLS 

374.09 

1 

374.09 

LOC  * CLS 

4.08 

1 

4.08 

Irror 

2281.68 

43 

53.06 

7.05* 


one  Independent  variable  wee  the  Locua -of -Control  Scale  (high  and  low)  and  the 
other  independent  variable  van  Coercive  Leadership  Style  (high,  aediua,  and 
low) . An  analyals  of  variance  performed  on  the  Leaderahlp  Satiafaction  Index 
acorea  (Table  1.14)  reveala  that  the  Coercive  Leaderahlp  Style  variable  waa 
statistically  significant,  F( 2, 165) -10. 69,  £<.01  as  well  as  the  Coercive 
Leadership  Style  X Locus -of-Control  interaction,  F(2,165)-3.06,  £<.05.  The 
Locua-of -Control  variable  was  not  found  to  be  statistically  reliable,  F<1. 


Scheffd  tests  were  performed  between  cell  means  and  Indicated  that  the  low 
locus-of-control  cadets  (internally  controlled)  showed  no  significant 


differences  (£>.05)  in  level  of  satisfaction  between  leaders  with  low, 
nediias,  and  high  coercive  styles.  Furthermore,  no  significant  differences 
were  detected  between  the  low  and  high  locus-of-control  levels  at  each 


level  of  the  Coercive  Leadership  Style  variable.  It  was  found  that  high 
locus-of-control  (externally  controlled)  cadets  were  significantly  more 
satisfied  with  low  coercive  leaders  than  high  coercive  leaders  (£<.01) 
or  medium  coercive  leaders  (£<.05). 

The  small  slse  of  the  Sanple  B prohibited  a similar  2x3  factorial 
design  and  consequently  a 2 x 2 factorial  design  was  applied  to  Sample  B 
One  Independent  variable  was  the  Locus -of-Control  of  the  freshmen  cadet 


(high  and  low)  and  the  other  variable  was  the  Coercive  Leadership  Style 
(high  and  low).  The  results  of  an  analysis  of  variance  performed  on  the 
Leadership  Satisfaction  scores  (Table  1.15)  indicated  that  Sample  B freshmen 
cadets,  regardless  of  their  Locus -of -Control  level,  were  more  satisfied  with 
low  coercive  leaders  than  high  coercive  leaders,  F(l,43)-7.05,  £(.05. 

The  Locus-of-Control  variable  and  the  Locua -of-Control  X Coercive  Leader- 


ship Style  interaction  failed  to  achieve  statistical  reliability,  F<1 
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(3).  Relationship  of  Leader  Locua-of-Control  to  LBDQ  as  Percelvd 
bjLJreahean  Cadets 

Table  1.16  presents  the  correlations  of  Leader  Locus-of-Control  scores 
with  the  scales  of  the  LBDQ  and  also  the  Leadership  Satisfaction  Index  for 
the  Saaple  A.  It  should  be  Mentioned  that  the  scores  for  the  scales  of 
the  LBDQ  and  Leadership  Satisfaction  Index  were  mean  scores  of  the  par- 
ticular group  which  selected  that  leader  for  evaluation.  The  groups  varied 
in  size  from  H*1  to  N*9 . A total  of  33  leaders  were  included.  Because  of 
the  snail  saaple  of  leaders  in  Sample  B,  that  data  was  not  Included  in  this 
analysis. 

It  may  be  seen  from  Table  1.16  that  the  Locus-of-Control  for  the  Leader 
was  not  significantly  related  to  any  of  the  LBDQ  scales  nor  to  the  Leader- 
ship Satisfaction  Index.  The  correlation  of  -.13  for  the  Persuasion  Scale 
would  cast  doubt  upon  the  prediction  that  the  leaders  who  were  high  on 
Internal  control  will  tend  to  rely  more  on  a persuasive  style  than  low 
internal  control  leaders. 
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Discussion 
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ceived  Leads 


Hi?" 


Fro*  Chi  present  data,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  perceived  leadership 
styles  that  were  eost  instrumental  in  determining  cadet  satisfaction  were 
Consideration  and  Persuasion.  In  casual  interview  with  several  cadets, 
this  finding  is  not  surprising.  At  eilitary /college  settings,  the  leader 
does  not  occupy  a position  which  necessitates  a great  deal  of  planning, 
organisation,  and  execution  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  eilitary.  The 
regulations  and  standard  operating  procedures  within  the  Corps  are  well 
defined  and  a "good”  leader  is  one  "who  stays  off  our  back"  and  "lets 
us  get  our  homework  couple ted".  He  also  doesn f t "hassle  us".  In  this 
spirit,  the  data  are  indicative  of  exactly  what  night  be  expected  on  a 
college  campus. 

A major  question  is  whether  these  traits  are  sufficient  to  insure 
successful  leadership  in  the  actual  military  field  setting.  In  conversation 


with  retired  military  personnel,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  styles  of 
persuasion  and  consideration  are  important  but  also  the  ability  to  adequately 
assess  a problem  and  efficiently  organize  inplenentation  for  its  solution. 

The  potency  of  these  latter  abilities  cannot  be  evaluated  within  the  present 
data  and  rsmsln  speculative. 

(2)  Cadet  Satisfaction  as  a function  of  Cadet  Locus -of-Control  and 


Perceived  Leadership  Style 


The  prediction  thet  freshmen  cadets  with  low  internal  control  would 
react  less  negatively  to  coercive  power  than  high  internal  cadets  failed  to 
be  supported.  The  Sample  A data  indicate  on  the  other  hand,  that  low  internal 
cadets  ere  more  satisfied  with  low  coercive  style  than  with  either  medium 
or  hltfi  coercive  style,  with  high  internal  cadets,  the  data  indicate  thet 


■ 
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the  extent  of  perceived  coercive  leadership  style  does  not  affect  their 


satisfaction  level. 


Sample  B yield  results  which  indicate  that  regardless  of  Locua-of -Control 


level,  cadets  are  aore  satisfied  with  low  coercive  leadership  style. 


Freshmen  Cadets 


The  data  do  not  support  the  prediction  that  leaders  who  are  high  in 


internal  control  will  tend  to  rely  aore  on  a persuasive  style  than  low 


internal  control  leaders.  The  nature  of  the  leadership  structure  in  Sample  B 


allows  a leader  only  six  weeks  with  a particular  squadron.  Under  these 


conditions,  it  is  likely  that  the  locus -of-control  of  the  leader  would  not 


enter  into  the  nature  of  leadership  style  since  the  low  internal  control 


leader  would  not  need  to  utilise  coercive  means  for  power  control  over  such 


a short  duration. 


Based  upon  the  results  obtained  from  both  the  laboratory  and  field  studies 


of  the  present  section,  certain  conclusions  may  be  made  concerning  the  reac- 


tions of  subordinates  to  the  use  of  coercive  and  reward  power  and  to  different 


leadership  styles. 


(1)  The  laboratory  study  indicated  that  subjects  were  more 


favorably  disposed  toward  a rewarding  than  a coercing  leader. 


This  finding  is  in  agreement  with  the  field  study  finding  that" 


cadets  ware  generally  more  satisfied  with  leaders. who  were  per- 


ceived as  less  coercive  in  leadership  style. 


(2)  For  the" laboratory  study,  the  locus-of-control  of  the 


subordinate  was  found  to  be  relsted  to  the  performsnce  measure  but 


not  to  the  satisfaction  measure.  To  this  end.  Internals  were 


loos  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  leaders  than  externals. 


I 


SECTION  II 


SELF-  VERSUS  GROUP-ORIENTED  LEADERSHIP 


McClelland  (1970)  In  describing  the  "two  faces  of  power"  distinguishes 
between  the  positive  and  negative  uses  of  power.  The  positive  use  of  power  Is 


characterized  by  a concern  for  group— goals  in  which  power  is  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  group  membersT  The  negative  use  of  power,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
characterized  by  the  manipulation  of  group  members  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
leader's  personal  needs  or  desires.  The  negative  use  of  power  has  occasionally 
resulted  in  retaliation  against  the  group  leader  by  the  group  meters;  however. 


the  more  common  consequences  of  negative  uses  of  power  are  destructive  though  less 
dramatic.  For  example,  Horchel  and  his  colleagues  (1967)  is  a study  of  South 
Vietnamese  peoples  reported  that  unjust  decisions  and  corruption  by  those  in 
authority  were  among  the  most  important  factors  producing  low  commitment  of  the 

Though  it  is  obvious  that  the  negative 


South  Vietnamese  to  their  government 

uses  of  power  can  arouse  resentment  in  the  group  members,  little  is  known  of  the 
personality  factors  that  predispose  a leader  to  use  power  for  self-gain 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  possible  personality  factors  which  might 
moderate  reactions  of  group  members  to  the  negative  uses  of  power.  Thus,  the 
purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  evaluate  the  relationships  between  group- 
oriented  and  personalized  uses  of  power  and  one  personality  factor,  level  of 
moral  development  (Kohlberg,  1958),  which  might  influence  the  use  of  power  by  a 


Additionally 


leader  and  the  reactions  of  group  members  to  the  uses  of  power 


The  level  of  moral  development  as  discussed  by  Kohlberg  (1958,  1967,  1969b) 
is  an  invariant  sequence  of  reasoning  on  moral  problems  through  which  individuals 
pass.  Stage  1 of  moral  development  is  the  punishment  and  obedience  orientation. 
The  consequences  of  action  determine  the  goodness  snd  badness  of  the  action, 
regardless  of  the  meaning  of  these  consequences.  Avoidance  of  punishment  and 
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unquestioning  deference  to  power  ere  valued  in  their  own  right*  Stage  2 is 
the  instrumental  relativist  orientation.  Right  action  consists  of  that  which 
instruaentally  satisfies  one's  own  needs  and  occasionally  the  needs  of  others. 

At  the  conventional  level,  which  Includes  the  next  two  stages,  maintaining 
the  expectations  of  one's  own  family,  group,  or  nation  is  perceived  as  valuable 
in  its  own  right,  regardless  of  Jjsnedlate  and  obvious  consequences.  The 
attitude  is  not  only  one  of  conformity,  but  also  Includes  an  attitude  of  loyalty. 
Emphasis  is  upon  actively  maintaining,  supporting,  and  justifying  the  social 
order  and  identifying  with  the  persons  or  group  in  it.  In  Stage  3,  good 
behavior  is  that  which  pleases,  helps,  or  is  approved  by  others.  Stage  4 is 
made  up  of  law-and-order  orientation.  Rare  the  orientation  is  toward  authority, 
established  rules,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  social  order.  Right  behavior 
consists  of  doing  one's  duty,  showing  that  one  respects  authority,  and  maintaining 
the  social  order  because  it  is  the  given  social  order.  The  post-conventional, 
autonomous,  or  principled  level  comprises  Stages  5 and  6.  At  Stage  5 (the 
social -contract-legalistic  orientation) , right  action  tends  to  be  defined  in 
relation  to  general  individual  rights  end  with  respect  to  standards  that  have 
been  critically  examined  and  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  society.  Although  the 
legal  point  of  view  is  accepted,  the  possibility  of  changing  the  law  in  light 
of  what  shone  bast  for  society  is  emphasised  (this  approsch  contrasts  with  the 
fourth  stage,  which  accepts  law  as  right  and  does  not  seek  to  change  it).  The 
highest  stage  of  development.  Stage  6,  is  the  orientation  of  universal  ethical 
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principles-  What  is  morally  right  is  defined  not  by  laws  and  rules  of  the 
social  order  but  by  one's  own  conscience,  in  accordance  with  self-determined 
ethical  principles.  The  stages  are  conceptualised  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
cognitive  development  discussed  by  Piaget . The  descriptions  of  ths  characteristics 
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at  s one  stages  provides  a baste  tor  speculation  that  the  level  of  aoral  development 
of  an  individual  might  determine  his  use  of  power  or  his  reaction  to  the  use  of 
power.  For  example,  Kohlberg  has  described  the  Stage  2 individual  as  possessing 
the  Instrumental  relativist  orientation  for  whom  (at  a level  of  reasoning)  "... 
right  action  consists  of  that  which  instrumentally  satisfies  one's  own  needs  and 
occasionally  the  needs  of  others.  Human  relations  are  viewed  in  terms  like 
those  of  the  market  place.  Elements  of  fairness,  or  reciprocity,  and  of  equal 
sharing  are  present,  but  they  are  nearly  always  Interpreted  in  a physical  pragmatic 
way.  Reciprocity  is  a matter  of  'you  scratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch  yours,' 
not  of  loyalty,  gratitude,  or  justice  (Kohlberg,  1.971,  p 164),"  In  contrast, 
Kohlberg  has  described  Stage  4 as  the  "law  and  order"  orientation  in  which  "... 
there  is  orientation  toward  authority,  fixed  rules,  and  the  maintaining  of  social 
order.  Right  behavior  consists  of  doing  one's  duty,  showing  respect  for  authority 
and  maiuteloi"8  the  given  social  order  for  its  own  sake  (Kohlberg,  1971,  p 164)." 
The  usee  of  such  descriptions  to  predict  behavior  suggests  that  Stage  2 leaders 
would  be  mere  likely  to  use  power  in  a personalized  manner  than  Stage  4 leaders. 

On  the  other  hand,  given  that  a leader  of  a group  represented  a socially  legitimate 
power  figure,  such  descriptions  suggest  that  Stage  4 group  members  would  be  less 
likely  to  react  negatively  to  the  personalized  use  of  power  by  the  group  leader 
than  would  Stage  2 group  members. 

Elaboration  of  the  moral  development  construct  and  experimental  studies  by 
imiggtlitfltprr  have  indicated  that  such  a straightforward  nf  the  atnae 
descriptions  dome  not  result  in  accurate  predictions  of  behavior  (Rest,  1974). 
Rather  the  Indications  are  that  the  relationships  between  moral  development  and 
behavior  ere  both  subtle  and  complex.  A detailed  reading  of  the  theoretical 
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literature  of  moral  development  reveals  such  comments  as  the  following: 

"Finally,  what  we  are  looking  at  la  aoral  reasoning  or  moral  judgment 
and  not  moral  conduct,  or  conduct  In  general.  We  will  not  find  out 
what  a person  would  do  In  a certain  circumstance  but  only  what  he 
thinks  he  should  do  in  that  circumstance.  Of  course  the  two  things 
are  related  in  one  sense.  But  we  all  know  that  we  do  not  always  do 
what  we  should. . .What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  is  not  the  reasons  why 
people  do  what  they  do  but  the  reasons  they  think  are  moral  for 
doing  what  they  do.  This  can  be  an  Important  distinction  (Moral 
Education  Project,  Kohlberg  and  Turiel,  1971,  p.  7)." 

Also,  "Kohlberg *s  framework  does  not  require  a relationship  between  aoral 

reasoning  and  aoral  action.  Theoretically,  individuals  at  different  stages  can 

exhibit  the  same  behaviors  using  different  types  of  reasoning,  whereas  individuals 

at  the  same  stage  can  exhibit  different  behaviors  using  the  same  type  of  reasoning 

(Kurtine  & Grief,  1974,  p.  459)." 

Although  any  relationship  between  moral  reasoning  and  moral  action  certainly 
cannot  be  direct,  Kohlberg  has  indicated  that  a relationship  between  reasoning 
and  action  does  exist.  "The  research  cited  in  this  section  supports  this  contention, 
suggesting  that  reasoning  and  behavior  are  linked  because  mature  moral  action 
requires  mature  forms  of  moral  thought  as  prerequisites.  A particular  kind  of 
moral  behavior  becomes  relevant  only  in  the  range  of  development  where  the  child 
can  have  a reason  or  idea  adequate  to  support  moral  action  (Kohlberg  & Turiel, 

1971,  p.  457)."  Whereas  psychologists  typically  prefer  to  predict  task  behavior 
from  test  behavior,  other  comments  made  by  Kohlberg  and  Turiel  indicate  that  it 
is  easier  to  predict  moral  reasoning  on  tests  from  certain  task  behaviors.  "That 
iif  it  ~n~M~r  predict  the  1st tT  a«?gl  rtf  the  adolescent  who  does  cheat. 


but  we  can  predict  quite  a lot  about  the  moral  behavior  of  the  adolescent  who 
does  not  cheat.  The  adolescent  who  consistently  refrains  from  cheating  on  every 
available  opportunity  has  acted  upon  mature  moral  judgment.  In  other  words,  he 
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ha*  assimilated  reasons  not  to  chant.  Indicating  that  hn  has  reached  an  advanced 
level  of  noral  netvrlty  (Kohlberg  t Turiel,  1971,  p.  456)."  Time,  both  bases  of 
predicting  behavior  using  the  aoral  developaent  construct  which  have  been 
discussed  are  uncertain  end  unwieldy  procedures  for  predicting  behavior.  A key 
proposition  of  the  present  study  la  that  there  is  a third  alternative  for  pre- 
dicting behavior  using  the  aoral  developaent  construct  which  has  been  lapllcltly 
present  In  previous  discussions  of  aoral  developaent  and  which  can  be  supported 
by  evidence  froa  previous  studies.  The  central  assertion  of  the  present  section 
Is  that  the  basle  relationship  between  aoral  reasoning  and  behavior  exists  In 
the  identity  of  the  source  of  values  to  which  an  Individual  confoms.  The 
postconvent lonal  or  principled  Stage  5 or  Stage  6 Individual  as  described  by 
Kohlberg  has  Internalised  a set  of  values  which  are  held  to  be  valid  and 
applicable  In  all  tlaes  and  places  regardless  of  the  prevailing  conditions  of 
specific  situations  or  the  presence  or  absence  of  socialising  agents  or  authorities. 
The  sat  of  valuas  articulated  by  a Stage  5 individual  focuses  on  the  society  and 
the  social  contract  as  the  reference  for  thought,  whereas  the  Stage  6 individual 
articulates  universal  ethical  principles  as  a reference  for  thought.  The 
conventional  Stage  3 or  Stage  4 Individual  accepts  the  family,  group,  or  nation 
as  a reference  for  the  articulation  of  values.  The  Stage  3 individual  specifically 
demonstrates. reasoning  which  focuses  on  approval  from  close  others,  where  the 
Stage  4 individual  focuses  on  the  law  of  the  land  which  must  be  upheld.  Thus, 

at  the  ccsrctttisticl  S set  of  individual « can  he  identified  who  act  as 

■ 

authorities  or  representatives  of  the  institutions  upon  which  values  are  centered, 
even  though  these  institutions  may  be  relatively  abstract  entities  in  thsuelves. 
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The  precooventional  Stag*  1 or  Stag*  2 individual  focuaca  upon  culturally 
accepted  none  of  right  and  wrong,  but  construe*  noral  action  in  tern*  of  the 
consequences  of  action  or  in  terms  of  the  rewarding  and  punishing  power  of 
socializing  agents.  Thus*  the  reference  for  noral  action  for  the  preconventional 
individual  is  the  very  concrete  presence  or  absence  of  rewarding  and  punishing 
agents. 

In  stanwry,  the  rang*  of  sources  of  reference  for  noral  action  is  fron  the 
presence  or  absence  of  specific  individuals  who  reward  and  punish  (preconventional 
level)  through  the  presence  or  absence  of  representatives  of  an  institution 
(conventional  level)  to  highly  abstract  principles  which  are  internalized  and 
which  require  no  external  agent  at  all  for  enforcing  confornity  (postconventlonal 
level).  Thus,  one  can  argue,  as  Kohlberg  (1969b*  PP*  386-397)  has,  that  in  cases 
where  countemo native  or  unprincipled  action  is  possible  end  no  socialising 
agents  are  present  (or  are  not  attentive  if  they  are  present)  only  the  post- 
conventional  subject  will  resist  temptation  ojf  if  countemormative  or  unprincipled 
action  is  demanded  by  an  authority,  then  only  the  postconventlonal  individual 
will  refuse  to  Obey  the  demand.  The  following  citations  from  Kohlberg 
are  illustrative  of  this  point. 

"As  an  sunup le,  in  tha  ordinary  experimental  cheating  situations,  the 
critical  issue  is  whether  to  follow  the  norm  when  conventional  expecta- 
tions of  the  adult  and  the  group  are  not  upheld.  The  experimenter 
explicitly  leaves  the  child  unsupervised  in  a situation  where  super- 
vision 1*  expected.  Hot  only  dees  the  experimenter  indicate  he  does 
not  care  whether  cheating  goes  on,  he  almost  suggests  its  possibility 
(Mince  he  needs  for  his  studvlw  While  tha  conventional  child 

thinks  'cheating  is  bad'  and  cares  about  supporting  the  authority's 
expectations,  ho  has  no  real  reason  net  to  cheat  if  he  is  tempted,  if 
the  authorities  don't  care  and  if  others  are  doing  it.  In  contrast, 
s principled  (stage  5 or  stage  6)  subject  defines  the  issue  as  on* 

Involving  maintaining  an  implicit  contract  with  the  adult  and  reflects 
that  the  general  inequality  or  taking  advantage  Implied  by  cheating  is 


\ 


i 
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still  true  regardless  of  the  ambiguity  of  social  expectations  In  the 
situation.  As  a result,  It  In  molt  surprising  to  find  that  principled 
subjects  are  considerably  less  likely  to  cheat  than  conventional  or 
pramoraj.  subjects  (p.  395) .M  Later,  when  discussing  sn  evaluation  of 
the  levels  of  moral  reasoning  of  subjects  In  the  Milgram  study,  Kohlberg 
notes  that  75Z  of  the  stage  6 subjects  refused  to  conform  to  the  demands 
of  the  experimenter  in  comparison  to  only  131  of  the  remaining  subjects 
and  says  "...  when  fear  of  authority  leads  to  strong  temptation  to 
violate  conventional  rules  against  hurting  others,  conventional  subjects 
will  c«*ly  (19M.  p.  396)."  , . -s« 

Thus,  the  specific  proposal  of  the  present  paper  is  that  If  the  moral 
development  construct  is  truly  a continuum,  then  the  following  hypotheses  on 
conformity  to  authority  may  be  made.  Preconventlonal  subjects  would  be  most 
likely  to  violate  norms  If  punishing  agents  were  absent  and  would  be  most  con- 
forming If  punishing  agents  were  present.  Conventional  subjects  would  be  less 
likely  to  violate  norms  in  the  absence  of  Institutional  representatives  and 
somewhat-less  conforming  to  the  demands  of  institutional  representatives  for 
the  comslasion  of  counternormative  behaviors  when  requested  by  a leader.  Principled 
subjects  would  be  least  likely  to  violate  norms  either  in  the  absence  of  or  at 
the  request  of  authority.  An  alternative  but  less  discriminative  proposal  would 
be  to  dichotomise  into  postcouventional  versus  conventional  and  preconventlonal 


subjects  as  Kohlberg  seems  to  have  done  (see  discussion  above)  and  to  argue  that 
only  post conventional  subjects  would  be  likely  to  resist  temptation  In  the  absence 
of  ny» agents  or  would  refuse  to  comply  with  counternormative  demands  of 
authority.  Indeed,  Saltssteln,  Diamond,  and  Belenky  (1972)  have  presented 
evidence  which  partially  aupports  the  present  analysis.  In  a study  of  seventh 
grade  students,  Saltssteln  et  al  found  that  Stage  3 subjects  conformed  most 
frequently.  Stages  2 and  1 conformed  next  most  frequently,  and  Stages  4,  5,  and  6 
conformed  least  frequently  in  an  Aacb-type  conformity  experiment. 

In  order  to  toot  the  bases  for  predictions  discussed  in  the  present  paper, 
an  experiment  was  in  which  subjects'  reactions  to  positive  and  negative 

of  power  were  evaluated  when  the  experimenter,  as  a socially  accepted 
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Method 


Design  end  rationale . If  the  relationship  between  moral  development  and 
behavior  is  based  on  conformity  to  external  authority  versus  conformity . to 
Internalised  standards*  then  many  types  of  ethical  and  normative  behaviors  can 
be  predicted  from  a knowledge  of  the  level  of  moral  development*  The  present 
study  was  designed  to  assess  the  conformity  of  leaders  to  the  strong  norms  of 
equity  and  equality  in  American  society  and  to  test  the  reactions  of  group 
members  varying  in  level  of  moral  development  to  normative  and  countemormative 
leader-behavior  * 


A 2 x 2 between-subjects  design  was  used  in  which  low  principled  and 
moderately-prlnclpled  subjects  were  given  feedback  that  their  group  leader 
had  either  distributed  a bonus  equally  among  all  group  members.  Including  himself, 
(normative  behavior)  or  had  kept  more  than  half  of  the  money  for  himself  and 
distributed  the  remainder  equally  among  the  group  members  (a  countemormative 
behavior).  Additionally,  the  actual  distribution  of  bonus  money  by  the  group 
leaders  was  evaluated,  thus,  allowing  both  group  leaders  and  group  members  to 
be  assessed  simultaneously. 

Subjects.  Male  introductory  psychology  students  were  given  the  Defining 
Issues  Test  (Rest,  1974)  for  extra  credit.  Prom  the  tested  pool  of  subjects, 

83  subjects  were  brought  into  the  lab  for  participation  in  a small  group  problem- 
solving study.  Subjects  were  promised  both  extra  credit  and  a chance  to  earn 
part  of  a monetary  bonus  for  their  participation.  Subjects  were  classified  and 
assigned  to  specific  treatment  conditions  on  the  basis  of  their  "P"  scores  on 
the  Defining  Issues  Test  which  represent  the  extent  to  which  subjects  emphasise 
principled  reasoning  characteristic  of  postconventlonal  individuals.  The  mean 
principled  scores  of  subjects  who  participated  in  the  study  was  25.1  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  6.7.  The  range  of  the  principled  scores  was  from  8 to  43. 
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The  subjects  were  divided  into  two  groups  based  on  the  naan.  Thus,  one  group 
consisted  of  subjects  with  scores  of  25  WfJLower  end  the  second  group  consisted 
of  subjects  with  scores  of  26  or  higher.  These  groups  were  designated  law- 
principled  and  moderately-principled  subjects,  respectively,  because  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  subjects  appeared  to  represent  the  lower  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  distributions  which  Rest  (1974)  has  observed  at  nidwestern  and  eastern 
universities. 

Apparatus  and  procedure.  The  subjects  reported  to  an  experimental  room 
which  contained  two  tables  placed  together  with  seven  chairs  for  the  discussion 
of  the  experiment  end  six  booths  in  which  subjects  received  written  feed- 
back following  the  group  diacussion  and  in  which  they  rated  their  leaders.  The 
booths  were  constructed  so  that  subjects  could  not  see  one  another. 

The  subjects  were  assembled  in  groups  of  5 or  7 which  consisted  of  3 or  4 
subjects  (subset  1)  from  one  principled  level  and  2 or  3 subjects  (subset  2)  from 
the  second  principled  level,  respectively.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  subjects, 
the  experimenter  randomly  selected  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  Subset  1 to  be  the 
group  leader,  and  he  also  filled  out  bogus  Bonus  Distribution  Sheets  in  which 
one  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  subjects  within  each  subset  received  information 
that  the  leader  had  distributed  the  bonus  equally  to  all  members  including  him- 
self, whereas  the  remaining  subjects  received  information  that  the  leader  had 
tope  half  of  the  bonus  for  himself  and  had  distributed  the  remaining  money 
equally  to  all  other  group  members. 

When  the  subjects  arrived  at  the  experimental  room,  they  were  read  the 

' 

following  Instructions: 

We  are  studyli*  the  processes  by  which  groups  make  decisions  and  the 
ways  in  which  leaders  and  followers  Interact.  Therefore,  this  experi- 
ment involves  group  discussion  and  decision  making  as  its  basic  task. 

You  will  be  dlsCossli*  a problem  relating  to  lunar  exploration.  In 
order  to  proceed  most  efficiently,  we  need  to  appoint  a leader  for  your 

group,  will  you  please  be  the  leader  for 

this  group?  [After  the  chosen  subject  accepted  leadership,  the 


uptclMotir  handed  out  eheeta  describing  the  NASA  problem,  which  is 
shown  in  Appendix  2.1.  The  experimenter  then  explained  the  problem  and 
added  the  following  instructions.]  In  order  for  this  experiment  to 
take  on  a more  lifelike  character  in  terms  of  potential  consequences 
as  made  in  business,  industry,  or  government,  we  are  adding  a payoff 

or  bonus  of  $ .00  which  is  intended  to  simulate  consequences  of  real 

life  decisions.  [The  bonus  to  be  distributed  was  based  on  $1.00  for 
each  group  member  including  the  group  leader.  An  appropriate  figure 
was  reported  in  the  blank  spaces.]  It  is  the  responsibility  of  your 
leader  to  keep  the  discussion  orderly,  to  see  that  all  group  members 
have  their  chance  to  speak,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  group  reaches  a 
consensus  decision  within  the  time  limit  of  2Q  minutes  which  has  been 
set.  At  the  end  of  this  20  minute  period,  your  leader  will  make  a 

decision  as  to  how  the  $ .00  bonus  will  be  distributed  among  you  and 

what  part  of  the  bonus  he  shall  keep.  Are  there  any  questions? 

The  experimenter  answered  all  procedural  questions,  recorded  the  time,  and  told 
the  leader  to  begin. 

When  the  group  had  reached  a consensus  decision  or  at  the  end  of  20  minutes, 
whichever  came  first,  the  experimenter  took  the  leader  to  the  experimenter's  desk 
and  gave  him  a number  of  Bonus  Distribution  Sheets  (shown  in  Appendix  2.2)  which 
were  separated  by  carbon  paper.  The  experimenter  explained  to  the  leader  and 
to  the  group  members  that  the  leader  was  going  to  distribute  the  money  by 
writing  down  his  bonus  assignments.  The  group  members  were  placed  in  cubicles 
and  were  asked  to  wait  until  the  leader  had  assigned  the  money.  When  the  leader 
completed  his  assignment  of  the  money,  he  was  escorted  into  the  hallway  where  he 
was  asked  to  wait  until  the  experimenter  returned.  The  experimenter  then  went 
back  to  the  room  and  replaced  the  leader's  bonus  distribution  sheets  with  his  own 
prearranged  feedback.  The  experimenter  gave  his  own  sheets  to  the  group  members 
along  with  a Group  Participation  Questionnaire  (shown  in  Appendix  2.3)  and  instruct! 
the  subjects  that  they  could  take  the  bonus  distribution  into  account  in  evaluating 
the  leader.  The  group  members  were  additionally  instructed  to  place  an  "L'  (in 
question  2)  before  the  name  of  the  person  they  would  most  like  to  have  as  a 
group  leader  in  a new  group.  When  all  group  members  had  completed  their  evalua- 
tions, the  experimenter  brought  the  leader  back  into  the  room,  debriefed  all  of 
the  subjects  together  and  asked  them  not  to  tell  others  about  the  experiment. 
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The  experimenter  then  gave  each  subject  $1.00  and  had  each  sign  a receipt  for  the 
money  and  let  them  go. 

Results 

Distribution  of  money  by  the  appointed  group  leaders.  An  evaluation  of  the 
money  kept  by  the  group  leaders  for  themselves  revealed  that  all  leaders  (n  » 15) 
except  two  kept  $1.00  and  gave  $1.00  to  each  of  the  group  members.  The  excep- 
tions were  that  one  low-principled  leader  kept  $1.15  and  one  moderately-principled 
leader  kept  $1.40.  Thus,  there  were  no  reliable  differences  in  personalized  use 
of  power  as  a function  of  the  level  of  moral  development  of  group  leaders. 

Reactions  of  the  group  members.  The  reactions  of  group  members  to  the 
leaders  were  assessed  three  ways.  First,  the  subjects  were  asked  how  they  would 
distribute  the  money  if  they  had  been  the  leader.  A 2 x 2 analysis  of  variance 
of  the  amount  of  the  money  given  by  group  members  to  the  group  leaders  did  not 
reveal  a main  effect  of  moral  reasoning,  but  did  reveal  a main  effect  of  leader's 
distribution  (F  - 4.37,  df  - 1,  64,  j>  < .05)  in  which  group  members  whose  leader 
kept  half  of  the  bonus  gave  more  money  to  their  leaders  than  did  group  members 
whose  leaders  shared  equally.  Additionally,  a Moral  Reasoning  by  Leader's 
Distribution  interaction  was  observed  (F  - 5.13,  df  - 1,  64,  £ < .05).  An 
evaluation  of  the  interaction  by  Duncan's  New  Multiple  Range  Test  indicated  that 
low-principled  subjects  whose  leader  kept  half  of  the  bonus  gave  their  leader 
reliably  more  money  than  any  other  group.  Means  and  standard  deviations  of  the 
amounts  of  money  are  shown  in  Table  2.1. 


A second  asae assent  of  reactions  to  the  leader's  behavior  was  made  by 

observing  whether  subjects  voted  to  keep  the  same  leader  again  for  a new  problem. 

2 

A suMery  of  the  votes  is  shown  in  Table  2.2.  Several  X tests  for  two  independent 
sempl ■■  in  which  comparisons  relevant  to  the  hypotheses  were  made  failed  to 
reveal  any  reliable  differences  as  a function  of  moral  reasoning,  leader's 
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Fable  2.2 


Stmeery  of  Votes  For  Leadenfeip 


During  A New  ProbL 
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Went  New  Leader 


Low  principled 

Leader  kept  half  of  bonus 
Lsader  shared  equally 


Moderately  principled 

Leader  dept  half  of  bonus 
Lsader  shared  equally 


distribution,  or  combination  of  the  tvo  variables. 

A third  evaluation  of  group  member’s  reactions  was  undertaken  by  asking 

subjects  to  rank  their  fellow  group  members  in  order  from  the  one  with  whom 

they  would  most  like  to  work  again  to  the  one  with  whom  they  would  least 

like  to  work  aggln.  A summary  of  the  data  with  respect  to  ranking  of  the  old 

2 

leader  is  shown  in  Table  2.3  with  the  data  dichotomised  for  the  X test  to  show 
whether  the  leader  was  ranked  upper  third  or  below  the  upper  third.  Several 
X2  analyses  were  done  with  the  only  reliable  difference  being  for  leaders  who 
kept  half  of  the  money  to  be  ranked  below  the  upper  third  more  frequently  than 
leaders  who  shared  equally  (X2  ...  - 6.07,  £<  *02). 


Discussion 


The  tendency  for  group  members  to  give  money  to  their  leaders  when  the 
bonus  distribution  sheets  indicated  that  the  leader  had  kept  half  of  the  bonus  for 
himself  than  when  he  had  shared  the  bonus  equally  with  all  group  members  indicated 
that  both  low  and  moderately  principled  aubjects  supported  the  negative  or 
personalised  use  of  power  by  a group  leader  when  the  group  leader  was  an  appointee 
of  the  experimenter  who  condoned  the  activity  of  the  group  leader.  Although  the 
group  members  whose  leaders  used  power  for  personal  gain  supported  their  leaders 
by  giving  their  leaders  more  money  than  did  group  members  who  were  treated  equitably 
the  group  members  in  the  two  different  conditions  did  not  differ  in  the  frequency 
with  which  they  voted  to  keep  the  leaders  for  a new  experiment.  The  group  members 
who  were  treated  inequitably  did,  however,  place  their  leaders  in  the  low  two 
thirds  of  the  rank  order  of  preferred  coworkers  more  frequently  than  did  group 
■ambers  who  wars  treated  equitably.  Thus,  the  data  supported  the  hypotheses 
proposed  in  the  analysis  of  the  present  paper  as  opposed  to  the  predictions  based 
on  the  descriptions  of  moral  reasoning  presented  by  Kohlberg  (1971).  The  fact 
that  low  principled  group  members  gave  more  money  to  their  leaders  who  had  kept 
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Low  principled  ‘ 

Leader  kept  half  of  bonus 
Leader  aheead  equally 


Moderately  principled 

Leader  kept  half  of  bonus 
Leader  ahared  equally 
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half  of  the  money  than  did  moderately  principled  subjects  supported  the  useful- 
ness of  distinguishing  between  low,  moderate,  and  high  principled  subjects  rather 
than  simply  dichotomizing  into  unprincipled  and  principled  subjects. 

Although  the  data  of  the  present  experiment  are  consistent  with  and  support 
the  hypotheses  proposed  in  this  paper,  it  is  clear  that  strong  support  for  the 
proposals  of  this  paper  is  yet  lacking,  because  several  implications  of  the 
present  analysis  have  yet  to  be  tested.  For  example,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

seek  out  highly  principled  subjects  to  be  included  in  the  experiments  to  confirm 
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that  principled  subjects  do  act  independently  of  authority  and  do  not  conform  as 

easily  to  the  negatively  or  personalized  use  of  power  as  did  moderate  and  low 
principled  subjects.  Additionally,  it  will  be  necessary  to  the  test  the  predic- 
tion that  if  the  experimenter  does  not  condone  the  action  of  the  leader  or  if  the 
group  members  themselves  elect  the  leader,  then  neither  the  low  or  moderately 
principled  subjects  would  accept  the  personalized  use  of  power.  It  could  further 
be  predicted  and  must  be  tested  under  the  present  proposal  that  low  and  moderately 
principled  leaders  might  be  much  more  likely  to  use  the  power  for  self-gain  if 
the  experimenter  as  a legitimate  power  either  encourages  such  use  of  power  or 
places  himself  in  a position  where  he  would  not  learn  about  the  leader's  response. 
This  latter  possibility  would  be  especially  enhanced,  it  is  predicted,  if  the 
leader  was  also  physically  isolated  from  his  group  members.  Such  a situation  is 
analogous  to  the  chain  of  command  of  the  military  in  which  some  military  leaders 
make  decisions  for  people  they  never  see  directly. 

The  purpose  of  the  future  studies  will  be  to  further  test  the  Implications 
of  the  analysis  proposed  in  the  present  paper.  Such  progress  is  currently 
expected  to  occur  through  a redesigning  of  the  proposed  experiments  remaining  to 
be  run  as  pert  of  the  current  project,  so  that  where  possible  the  already  existing 
predictions  can  be  contrasted  to  the  predictions  of  the  present  analysis. 


Appendix  2.1 


GROUP 


DECISION  FORM 


Instructions:  You  are  s space  crew  originally  scheduled  to  rendezvous  with  a 
■other  ship  on  the  lighted  surface  of  the  moon.  Due  to  mechanical  difficulties, 
however,  your  ship  was  forced  to  land  at  a spot  some  200  miles  from  the  rendezvous 
point.  During  re-entry  and  landing,  much  of  the  equipment  aboard  was  damaged  and, 
since  survival  depends  on  reaching  the  mother  ship,  the  most  critical  items  available 
must  be  chosen  for  the  200  mile  trip.  Below  are  listed  the  15  items  left  intact  and 
undamaged  after  landing.  Your  task  is  to  rank  order  them  in  terms  of  their  Importance 
in  allowing  your  crew  to  reach  the  rendezvous  point.  Place  the  number  ,1  by  the  most 
Important  Item,  the  number  2 by  the  second  most  Important,  and  so  on  through  number 


Box  of  matches 


50  feet  of  nylon  rope 


Parachute  silk 


Portable  heating  unit 


Two  .45  calibre  pistols 


One  case  dehydrated  Pet  milk 


Tow  100  lb.  tanks  of  oxygen 


Stellar  map  (of  the  moon’s  constellation) 


5 gallons  of  water 


First  aid  kit  containing  injection  needles 
Solar-powered  FM  receiver-transmitter 
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Group  Participation  Questionnaire 

Instructions:  Please  indicate  your  feelings  about  your  group  experience 
on  the  questions  below. 

If  you  were  responsible  for  dividing  the  bonus*  how  such  would  you  give 
to  each  member  of  the  group? 

1.  (leader) 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

2.  For  the  next  group  problem,  we  may  not  be  able  to  use  all  of  the  individuals 
who  participated  with  you  in  the  present  experiment . Please  rank  the  members 
of  your  present  group  in  order,  such  that  the  person  you  list  first  is  the 
one  with  whom  you  would  most  like  to  work  again  and  the  person  you  list  last 
is  the  one  with  whom  you  would  least  like  to  work  again. 

1. 

2. 


3.  How  important  do  you  feel  your  contribution  to  the  present  group  was  in 
comparison  to  that  of  other  group  members? 

My  contribution  was  more  significant  than  that  of  other  group 


My  contribution  vas  equal  to  that  of  other  group 


My  contribution  was  less  significant  than  that  of  others. 
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In  any  task-oriented  group,  the  leader  with  or  without  the  participation 
of  aeabers  (or  of  lower  echelon  units  in  hierarchlacal  organisations)  establishes 
plans  for  the  achievement  of  objectives.  The  next  step  is  to  organise  the 
group  In  such  a way  that  the  tasks  to  be  undertaken  are  accomplished  at  the 

least  cost  to  the  unit.  If  one  nan  can  do  the  Job,  then  no  organisation  is 

■ 

required.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a number  of  men  are  needed,  then  someone  has 
to  combine  and  relate  all  the  members  into  an  effective  working  team.  Three 
basic  relationships  are  Involved  in  the  process  of  organising,  naMly,  res- 
ponsibility, authority,  and  accountability  (Fllppo,  1966).  The  leader's 
ability  to  develop  these  relationships  often  spells  the  difference  between 
the  success  and  failure  of  a mission.  The  purpose  of  the  experiments  in  the 
present  section  is  to  assess  the  significance  of  Interpersonal  trust  on  the  part 
of  the  leader  in  the  delegation  of  responsibility  and  authority. 

"Responsibility  is  defined  as  the  obligation  to  execute  functions  or  work 

v * \ v * rl  Tftl  lift.'  i ) ‘ { -r  

(Fllppo,  1966,  p.  121)."  the  source  for  assigning  responsibility  is  the  leader 
or  manager  of  the  organisation.'  Delegation  only  allows  for  someone  else  to  do 
the  task;  it  does  not  relieve  the  leader  of  any  portion  of  the  original  res- 
ponsibility. Thus,  dslegatlon  creates  a risk  for  the  leader.  He  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  outcome  of  an  operation.  As  a result,  s one  loaders  avoid 
the  risk  of  refusing  to  assign  responsibility  end  perform  all  the  tasks  them- 
selves. Though  the  job  mey  be  considerable  in  lowered  morale,  apathy,  and 
even  hostility  reflected  in  such  behaviors  as  obstructionism,  sabotage,  and 
withdrawal.  Others  believe  that  they  assign  responsibility  but  their  actual 


i 

i 
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behaviors  ara  perceived  differently  by  subordinates.  Mann  (1954)  in  a study 
of  a large  utility  report*  a frw|ueney  of  48  per  cent  fron  supervisors  in 
the  response  "very  often"  in  giving  uors  responsibility  as  recognition  for 
good  verb  while  the  employees  responded  only  with  10  per  cent  in  the  sane 
category.  Apparently  supervisors  "know"  the  appropriate  answer  but  have 
difficulty  in  lnplenenting  their  knowledge  in  practice.  It  is  hypothesised 
that  reluctance  in  delegating  responsibility  to  others  is  probably  due  to 
the  leader's  distrust  that  others  will  do  the  Job  as  well  as  he  expects. 

The  typical  rationalisation  of  such  leaders  is  that  "If  you  want  the  Job 
dona  wall,  do  it  yourself." 

Along  with  responsibility,  one  must  feel  that  he  has  the  authority  to 
--i.-  <j«ci*ions,  to  compand,  and  to  perform  the  required  functions.  As  Flippo 
"Since  authority  is  a derivative  of  responsibility,  its  division 
should,  be  along  the  sane  lines.  This  is  nade  evident  in  a widely  accepted 
basic  gplds,  the  concept  of  'parity  of  responsibility  and  authority'.  This 
guide  indicates  that  a delegation  of  responsibility  should  carry  with  it  a 
rm—  nsnrsti  amount  of  authority  to  allow  for  its  fulfillment.  If  om  has 
an  obligation  and  no  legal  Justification  for  it,  certain  obvious  difficulties 
would  tut—  The  concept  as  stated  is  a truism.  Yet  one  of  the  most  common 
0{  first-level  supervisors  is  that  they  have  wore  responsibility 
Mthorlty  (1966,  p.  127)."  Reluctance  to  delegate  authority  is  probably 
due,  anong  other  factors,  to  the  fear  of  loss  of  power  by  the  leader.  Trust 
io  gift  involved  in  the  willingness  to  delegate  authority.  The  leader  nay  not 
Bonflisnrt  in  the  ability  of  the  napbers  of  his  unit  to  nake  the  "best" 

Also,  subordinates  differ  in  their  readiness  to  accept  responsibility 


t*m$ 


mnA  authority  to  participate  in  tha  dac  is  ion-making  process.  Tannenbaua 
(1954)  fround  that  tha  orientation  of  about  ona-sizth  of  the  employees  involved 
in  tha  participative  program  of  an  experiment  was  toward  dependent  rather  than 
participative  behavior,  and  these  workers  reacted  adversely  to  the  sudden 
substantial  increase  in  participation  in  decisions  about  their  work.  Vrooa 
(1960)  reported  that  workers  who  were  more  authoritarian  responded  less  favor- 

'need  for  independence"  reacted 


ably  to  participation  while  those  who  had  great 
■ore  favorably.  Thus,  an  individual's  response  to  an  act  by  his  supervisor 
will  be  conditioned  by  the  individual's  personality,  interpersonal  skills,  < 


The  studies  reported  in  this  section  center  upon  the  role  which  interpersonal 


trust  plays  in  a leadership  setting.  Study  I was  a laboratory  experiment  which 
specifically  Investigates  the  relationship  between  interpersonal  trust  and  the 
delegation  of  responsibility. 

Study  II  was  a field  study  performed  with  cadet  leaders  and  cadet  subor- 
dinates in  university  settings.  The  basic  questions  which  were  investigated 


were: 

(1)  Will  the  cadet  subordinate's  satisfaction  and  perceptions  of  leader 
behavior  be  related  to  the  Interpersonal  trust  level  of  the  cadet  leader  and/or 
the  interpersonal  trust  level  of  the  cadet  subordinate? 

(2)  Will  cadet  satisfaction  with  cadet  leaders  vary  as  a function  of  the 
cadet  subordinate's  perception  of  the  leader's  delegation  of  freedom  and  respon- 


sibility and  tha  cadet's  locus-of-control 


STUDY  I 


INTERPERSONAL  TRUST  AND  DELEGATION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY s 
A LABORATORY  STUDY 

f iWRtt  *(  rA&f'jfyi 1 P'iijfeWvv  • -’♦  * $ U -v'X  ..  wr3ic>  t»  •-  ■-*:-*  - *-  - - ‘ **'  ’ 

Rotter  (1971)  has  stated  that  the  entire  fabric  of  our  day-to-day  living 
rests  on  trust  in  that  nearly  all  of  our  decisions  involve  trusting  soneone. 
whether  we  are  making  a purchase,  going  to  a doctor,  or  eating  in  a restau- 
rant. In  Rotter's  research,  trust  is  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  social 
learning  theory  (Rotter,  1954)  and  is  defined  as  "an  expectancy  held  by  en 
individual  or  a group  that  the  work,  promise,  verbal  or  written  statement  of 
another  individual  or  group  can  be  relied  upon  (Rotter,  1967,  p.  651)".  A 
key  concept  in  understanding  interpersonal  trust  is  the  concept  of  expectancy. 
Expectancy  has  been  defined  as  "a  subjective  probability  or  contingency  held 
by  the  individual  that  any  specific  reinforcement  or  group  of  reinforcements 
will  occur  in  any  given  situation  or  situations  (Rotter,  Chance,  & Pahres, 
1972,  p.  24)".  A distinction  is  made  between  generalised  and  specific  expec- 
tancies. Specific  expectancies  refer  to  subjective  probabilities  produced  by 
experiences  in  specific  situations  involving  reinforcement,  whereas  general- 
ised expectancies  are  subjective  probabilities  for  the  same  or  similar  rein- 
forcements to  occur  in  other  situations  for  the  same  or  functionally  related 
behavior.  Generalised  expectancies  develop  when  one  experiences  repeated  re- 
sponse-reinforcement contingencies  in  similar  situations  (Rotter,  1954). 
Generalised  expectancies  are  the  sole  determinants  of  expectancy  when  an  in- 
dividual is  placed  in  a novel  situation  (Schwarz,  1972).  Thus,  interpersonal 
trust  is  a generalised  expectancy  and  asserts  that  high  trusting  individuals 
tend  to  believe  that  others  will  follow  through  on  their  statements,  even 

though  the  others  are  not  known  to  thsm. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a method  of  studying  individual  differences  in 
levels  of  interpersonal  trust.  Rotter  (1967)  developed  a theoretically  based 
measure  of  interpersonal  trust  called  the  Interpersonal  Trust  Scale  (ITS) . 


scoring  or  high  trusting  person  was  required  to  express  s generalize  cruse 
of  parents,  friends,  politicians,  physicians,  teachers,  and  others  (Potter, 
1967).  Since  the  publication  of  the  ITS  in  1967,  there  have  been  nuaerous 
research  studies  which  have  used  the  ITS  in  Investigations  of  trust.  Many  of 
these  studies  have  attempted  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  scale  (e.g., 
Fitzgerald,  Pasewark,  & Noah,  1970a,  1970b;  Kaplan,  1973;  Pasewark,  Fitzgerald 
Sawyer,  & Fossey,  1973;  Rotter,  1970;  Sawyer,  Pasewark,  Davis,  & Fitzgerald, 
1973;  Schlenker,  Helm,  & Tedeschi , 1973) . Other  studies  have  used  the  scale 
to  Investigate  the  relationship  between  trust  and  self-disclosure  (e.g., 


MacDonald,  Kessel,  & Fuller,  1972;  Vondracek  & Marshall,  1971).  Investiga 


tions  of  the  relationship  between  interpersonal  trust  and  belief  in  the 
Marten  Commission  Report  (Hamsher,  Geller,  6 Rotter,  1968)  and  the  Walker  Re- 
port on  the  democratic  convention  disorders  (Lotsof  & Grot,  1973)  have  also 
hwn,  conducted.  One  study  related  interpersonal  trust  to  students'  attitudes 
toward  colonialism  (Alker,  1971).  Other  studies  have  compared  levels  of  in- 
terpersonal trust  of  college  students  over  a six-year  period  (Hochreich  & 
Potter,  1970) , trust  scores  of  college  students  and  their  parents  (Katz  & 
Rotter,  1969),  trust  and  academic  achievement  (Massarl  & Rosenblum,  1972) 

measured  by  the  Rotter  (1966)  Inter- 
Still  other  studies 


and  trust  and  two  types  of  externals 
nal— External  Locus  of  Control  Seals  (Hochreich,  1974) 
have  focused  on  trust  and  birth  planning  (Fischer,  1972),  trust  and  altruism 


trust  and  orientation  to  seeking 


in  college  women  (Walker  & Mosher,  1970), 
professional  help  (Fischer  & Turner,  1970) 

,«ni  white  college  students  (Switkln  & Gynther,  1974). 

Although  a large  amount  of  research  involving  the  Rotter  Interpersonal 

little  of  this  research  has 


and  trust  and  activism  in  black 


Trust  Scale  has  been  generated  in  recent  years, 
related  trust  to  interpersonal  behaviors.  It  se< 


logical  that  if  the  ITS 


can  be  used  to  assess  individual  differences  in  trust  and  if  these  differences 
could  be  used  to  predict  differential  behavior  patterns,  then  a useful  tool 
would  be  available  to  both  Researchers  and  others  who  might  need  to  predict 
behavior  of  individuals  in  industrial,  business,  social,  or  governmental  or- 


ganisations . 

Specifically,  interpersonal  trust  might  be  an  important  construct  to 
consider  when  attempting  to  understand  and  predict  the  outcome  of  group  process 
es.  A survey  of  the  literature  on  trust  as  a broader  concept  than  as  defined 
by  Rotter  does  reveal  that  trust  influences  a wide  range  of  communication  be- 
haviors which  would,  in  turn,  influence  the  group  process.  For  example,  high 


trusting  has  been  associated  witn  group  accompiisnmenc , group  ayu«uu.«-o , «»* 
organisational  change  (Friedlander,  1970),  cooperative  behavior  (Loomis,  1959) 
and  efficient  problem  solving  by  a group  (Zand,  1972) . Recent  studies  have 
shown  that  low  trusting  is  related  to  the  distorting  or  withholding  of  infor- 
mation when  passed  from  one  individual  to  another  (O'Reilly  & Roberts,  1974), 
and  to  aspects  of  communication  of  messages  in  an  organisation  (O'Reilly  & 
Roberts,  1975) . 

If  a group  is  task-oriented  and  has  a leader,  the  task  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  the  establishment  of  objectives  and  the  organisation  of  the  group 

If  more  than  the  lead' 


for  the  most  expedient  completion  of  the  group's  task 
er  is  needed  to  complete  the  task,  the  process  of  organization  will  involve 


three  basic  relationships:  responsibility,  authority,  and  accountability 


The  group's  effectiveness  is  related  to  the  leader’s  ability  to  develop  cnese 
relationships  (Flippo,  1970,  1971).  Thus,  the  manner  in  which  the  group  lead- 
er delegates  and  the  group  members  accept  responsibility  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  group  process,  and  an  investigation  establishing  the  relationship 
between  interpersonal  trust  and  the  leader's  delegation  of  responsibility  would 
be  useful  in  predicting  group  success. 
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In  the  psychological  literature  there  is  an  abundance  of  articles  which 
have  dealt  with  both  the  theoretical  implications  of  responsibility  and  the 
experimental  investigations  of  the  concept.  Responsibility  has  been  construed 
as  Meaning  causality,  legal  accountability,  and  moral  accountability  In  these 
previous  studies.  However,  the  concept  of  responsibility  can  also  be  viewed 
In  other  ways.  In  line  with  the  preceding  introduction,  Flippo 's  definition 
of  responsibility  as  "the  obligation  to  execute  functions  or  work  (Flippo, 

1970,  p.  151)”  was  selected  for  this  study.  Under  this  definition,  a relation- 
ship based  on  obligation  between  the  group  leader  and  group  member  is  created 
when  the  group  leader  delegates  responsibility  to  the  group  member.  By  such 
delegation  of  responaibllity  the  group  leader  does  not  relieve  himself/herself 
of  any  portion  of  the  original  accountability  but  only  allows  for  someone  else 
to  assist  by  physically  executing  the  task  (Flippo,  1970).  Thus,  delegation 
of  responsibility  involves  risk  and  implies  trust. 

The  purpose  of  the  Study  I was  to  assess  the  relationship  between 
interpersonal  trust  and  the  delegation  of  responsibility.  The  methodology 
used  was  adapted  from  that  of  earlier  research  of  O'Reilly  and  Roberts  (1974) 
who  evaluated  some  of  the  processes  by  which  information  is  selectively  fil- 
tered before  it  is  transmitted  to  others.  One  variable  shown  to  be  related 
to  the  total  amoung  of  information  passed  from  one  individual  to  another  and 
to  the  types  of  information  passed  was  trustworthiness  of  the  individual  to 
whom  the  information  was  to  be  passed.  The  passing  of  information  may  be 
viewed  as  the  delegation,  because  in  the  O'Reilly  and  Roberts'  method,  sub- 
jects were  to  be  held  accountable  for  outcomes  of  their  group  meabera ' work 
but  were  to  pass  information  to  group  members  who  were  to  complete  the  Job. 

The  demonstration  by  O'Reilly  and  Roberts  that  the  passing  of  lnfornmtlon 
la  influenced  by  the  trustworthiness  of  the  person  to  receive  the  information 
allows  for  the  design  of  a methodology  in  which  reactions  to  both  specific  and 


ambiguous  situations  can  be  assessed.  This  Is  particularly  important  because 


generalised  expectances  as  conceived  by  Rotter  are  maximally  operative  under 


However 


mental  materials  and  procedures  used  are  sensitive.  It  is  necessary  to  show 


that  subjects  across  all  groups  can  respond  appropriately  to  differences  In 


the  treatments.  Thus,  a treatment  condition  in  which  the  behavior  of  all 


subjects  can  be  accurately  predicted  is  highly  desirable.  The  use  of  mani- 


pulat Ion  of  trustworthiness  as  one  cell  of  the  design  of  the  present  experi- 


ment allowed  for  the  utilisation  of  specific  expectancies  by  all  subjects  and 


allowed  a replication  of  previously  existing  work  to  demonstrate  that  the  pro- 


cedure, as  adapted,  was  potent.  The  design  of  the  experiment  was  a 2 x 2 be- 


tween subjects  design  In  which  high  and  low  Interpersonal  trust  subjects  were 


asked  to  role  play  a senior  partner  In  a law  firm  and  were  to  decide  whether 


to  delegate  Item  to  members  of  their  staff  or  whether  to  keep  the  Items  for 


themselves  for  Investigation.  In  the  specific  expectancy  condition,  informa- 


tion was  given  about  the  trustworthiness  of  the  members  of  the  staff  and  about 


the  nature  of  the  Item  in  the  case.  In  the  ambiguous  condition,  neither  in 


formation  about  the  staff  other  than  their  roles  nor  about  the  relationship 
of  the  item  to  the  case  was  given.  It  was  predicted  that  subjects  high  in 
Interpersonal  trust  would  delegate  more  item  to  their  staff  in  the  ambiguous 
condition  than  would  low  Interpersonal  trust  subjects  and  that  no  differences 
would  be  observed  between  the  Interpersonal  trust  groups  in  the  specific  con- 
dition. It  was  further  predicted  that  all  subjects.  In  the  specific  expectan- 
cy condition,  would  assign  more  items  to  the  staff  member  who  was  Identified 
as  being  trustworthy  than  to  be  the  staff  meakber  identified  as  having  mde 
errors  of  judgment. 

Method 

Subjects.  Male  and  femle  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  Psychology 
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of  Personal ity  classes  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 
served  as  subjects.  A total  of  175  students  completed  the  questionnaires  used 
to  create  eight  different  treatment  conditions,  only  two  of  which  were  rele- 
vant to  the  hypotheses  of  the  present  study.  High  trust  subjects  were  identi- 
fied as  those  whose  trust  scores  were  at  or  above  the  70th  percentile,  where- 
as low  trust  subjects  were  those  whose  trust  scores  were  at  or  below  the  30th 
percentile.  Using  these  criteria,  ten  high  and  ten  low  trust  individuals  were 

Identified  In  each  of  the  expectancy  conditions.  The  mean  Interpersonal  trust 

) • — • • 

score  of  the  20  high  trusters  was  77.9  with  a range  of  20  (72  to  92),  and  the 
mean  score  of  the  20  low  trusters  was  58.1  with  a range  of  21  (43  to  64). 

Within  the  sample  of  40  subjects,  In  the  two  treatment  cells  of  the  pre- 
sent study,  25  were  females  and  15  were  males.  The  proportion  of  females  to 
males  was  representative  of  the  total  class  present  on  the  day  the  study  was 
conducted  in  each  of  the  classes.  The  numbers  of  male  and  female  subjects  in 
the  different  treatment  cells  did  not  differ  significantly. 

Questionnaires  and  procedure.  In  the  specific  expectancy  condition,  in- 
formation as  to  the  relevance  of  the  items  for  the  case  and  as  to  the  role 
and  capabilities  of  the  staff  were  given.  To  make  the  conditions  of  item  rel- 
evancy as  appropriate  and  realistic  as  possible,  eighteen  raters  were  used  to 
categorise  60  initial  items.  Each  rater  was  given  specific  instructions  to 


code  the  item  on  dimensions  which  were  clearly  defined  for  the  raters.  Eight 
of  the  raters  independently  judged  items  on  the  basis  of  favorable  and  irrel- 


evant, tdille  ten  raters  independently  Judged  items  to  be  important,  unimpor- 
tant, or  irrelevant.  In  order  for  an  item  to  be  included  in  a given  classi- 
fication, at  least  70  percent  of  the  raters  had  to  agree  on  that  classifica- 
tion. Also,  for  an  item  to  be  included  as  a separate  category,  the  item  could 
not  overlap  another  category.  Only  37  of  the  60  items  met  these  criteria. 


Semples  of  the  items  are  shown  in  Table  9.1.  Staff  different latl 


table  3.1 


Sample  of  Items  Which  Could  Be  Delegated 


To  Staff  With  Classification 


I first  came  into  contact  with  Mr.  X in  March  1960  at  which  time  he  was 
convicted  of  petty  larceny  (shoplifting)  and  placed  on  probation, 
(unfavorable  item). 


2.  On  his  first  conviction  of  petty  larceny,  Mr 
custody  of  his  parents,  (unimportant  item). 


12.  Mr.  X enjoyed  playing  softball  and  table  tennis  while  at  the  detention 
center.  (Irrelevant  item). 


Mr.  X was  always  polite,  never  made  noise,  and  was  always  willing  to 
help  me  or  anyone  else  who  needed  help.  1 believed  he  would  have  done 
anything  In  the  world  for  me.  (favorable  item) . 


I didn't  hear  Mr.  X say  anything  for  about  ten  minutes,  but  that  other 
guy  just  kept  on  yelling  almost  as  if  he  wanted  Mr.  X to  say  something 
so  he  could  start  a fight,  (favorable-important  item). 


25.  Mr.  X mas  carrying  something  in  his  hand  and  it  looked  a lot  like  a 
knife,  (unfavorable-important  item) . 


I 


and  then  by  briefly  describing  this 


Individual.  One  neaber  was  described  as  "•  recent  lew  school  graduate  who 


to  aake  errors  of  judgment.”  And  the  third  was  "a  legal  researcher  who  Is  highly 
skilled  and  competent."  The  legal  researcher  was  the  highly  trustworthy  character 


were  given  without  the  ratings  of 


relevance  or  importance  to  the  case.  The  staff  were  slaply  identified  as  a 


recent  law  school  graduate , a legal  aide,  and  a legal  researcher 


At  the  beginning  of  the  experiaental  session,  the  experimenter  randomly 


distributed  envelopes  containing  instructions,  the  experimental  test  booklet 


containing  the  case  history  and  37  items,  the  California  F Scale,  the  Inter 


Thus,  all  subjects  were  unidentified  to  the  experimenter  by  treatment  condition 


or  personality  when  the  study  was  run. 

O !»’  *5  ??* vf*?  . “j.lX  JtL  ' ’ ; a ‘ • . O' 7 ? * - V i.  V ' if  J.I  . 

The  experimental  instructions  informed  the  subjects  of  the  importance  of 


types  of  decisions,  the  subject  was  asked  to  imagine  that  he/she  was  a senior 

He/she  was  informed  that  the  law  firm  had  recently  ob- 


partner  in  a law  firm 
tained  an  interesting  case  and  was  asked  to  handle  the  case  study.  The  subject 

■:  J . • 

was  also  informed  that  as  with  many  law  firms,  he/she  had  a staff  available  to 


whom  various  aspects  of  the  case  could  be  assigned  for  further  investigation 


These  aspects  were  the  37  items.  The  task  of  the  subject  was  to  decide  which 

items*  if  any,  should  be  investigated  by  the  staff  aad  which  he/sha  should  in- 

h tpq**  l&t  ?**>*••  &t&%  hxt w . ’’fur.x  . ci Sh'J  ! *: 

himself /herself.  The  staff  and  items  ware  identified  with  instructions  appropriate 
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Results 


The  total  nuriber  of  lteas  subjects  delegated  to  others  were  analyzed  in  a 

A main  effect  of  treatment  expectancy  was  observed 


2x2  between-subjects  ANOVA 
(F  - 6.17,  df  • 1,  36,  £.  < .025)  in  which  more  items  were  delegated  to  others 

in  the  specific  expectancy  condition  where  staff  and  nature  of  items  was  identi- 

- - 

fied  in  the  ambiguous  condition  where  nothing  was  identified.  Neither  a 

suin  effect  for  personality  nor  an  interaction  were  observed.  Thus,  the  hypoth- 
esis that  high  trusters  would  delegate  more  items  than  low  trusters  under  am- 
biguous condition  was  not  confirmed.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the 
total  numbers  of  items  delegated  and  summary  table  of  the  analysis  of  variance 

are  shown  in  Tables  3.2  and  3.3,  respectively. 

The  assignment  of  iteM  to  individual  staff  members  was  also  analysed  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  hypothesis  that  all  subjects  in  the  specific  expectancy 
condition  would  delegate  more  items  to  a trustworthy  staff  member  than  to  an 
untrustworthy  one.  Because  the  assignment  of  an  item  to  one  staff  member  in- 
fluenced the  assignment  of  thnt  item  to  another  staff  member,  an  analysis  of 
variance  was  not  possible  on  this  data.  Therefore,  the  data  were  analyzed  in 
a three  dimensional  x*  contingency  table  (Winer,  1962)  as  frequencies  of  sub- 

to  the  trustworthy  than  untrustworthy  staff 


jects  who  had  delegated  more  it 
member  or  more  items  to  the  untrustworthy  than  to  the  trustworthy  staff  member. 

A three-way  interaction  between  expectancy  condition,  personality,  and  pattern 
of  vote  was  the  only  reliable  effect  (x*  (1)  - 8.21,  £ < .01).  Subsequent  analysis 
of  the  specific  expectancy  condition  revealed  that  high  trusters  delegated  more 
.w.  — *■  — than  the  trustworthy  member  whereas,  low 


Table  3.2 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  the 
Total  Numbers  of  leaps  Delegated 

■S  .yz&ifp?.  -iS»M  i!  ■' 


Qi  *1 

Ambiguous 

In  forest  Ion 
Condition 

Specific 

Information 

Condition 

Overall 

‘ff: ; ££  « -S  ' 

Means 

SD 

Means 

SD 

frVt'T  V :,/ tsv 

Means 

SD 

High  Trusters 

24.0 

r.$;  i 

4.7 

25.6 

2.3 

24.8 

3.5 

Low  Trusters 

19.7 

7.6 

26.4 

4.0 

23.1 

5.8 

Overall 

21.9 

6.2 

26.0 

3.2 

- 


. 


" 


I 


Table  3.3 


Suanary  Tab  10  of  thO  Analysis  of  Variance 


For  Total  tfuabers  of  I teas  Delegated 


Source 

df 

Mean  Square 

F-ratio 

Expectancy 

1 

172.22 

6.17* 

Trot 

1 

Aotiiis 

30.63 

r .. 

1.10 

E^MMocy  * Tr«M 

1 

j,, 

65.02 

sr.C0M  ; j .- 

2.33 

Error 

36 

. 

27.91 

a . ?; 

STf 

o 4 .'djtf't’T  t ii 

* {k  .Oft  ‘ • 

0.* 

$#S  . r , % 

wdvl 

t ■ t 

•#,&£  i - o ">■** 

i 

ter*--. 

sees*  r 5^3 


i 

' ■■  **  •*’  ■ • 


jnS«sji 


I 
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*"**r  <X  (1)  * 5'05’  E " •05)'  A *i»ller  .n.ly.l.  to  check  the  dlntrlbutlon 
th.  •*<«»■  condition  reve.l.d  no  .lgnlJlcnt  difference.  Thne.  contr.tr 
to  prediction,  peteonellty  lnflnnced  the  delation  o£  rMponnlblUty  In  the 
specific  expectancy  condition.  7h.  frew-cle.  of  pet  tern,  of  ...Ignwmt.  to 

the  le«.I  re.eercher  (true  worth,)  nnd  1.^1  eld.  (not  true  worth,)  end  r 

Uble  of  the  three-dlnene lonel  x nn.1,.1.  nr.  .hew  m •T.bl..  U end  3.5, 


Discussion 

The  results  revealed  a series  of  fact,  which  had  not  been  expected.  First, 
high  trust  subjects  did  not  delegate  more  responsibility  in  terns  of  numbers  of 
Items  in  the  exiguous  condition  than  did  low  trusters.  Thus,  the  hypothesis 
derived  from  social  learning  theory  was  not  supported.  Interestingly,  subjects, 
regardless  of  personality,  were  more  willing  to  delegate  responsibility  in  the 
condition  in  which  some  information  about  the  staff  was  known  than  in  the  no 
Information  condition. 

The  second  and  unexpected  result  was  that  interpersonal  trust  did  moderate 
delegation  of  items  to  staff  members  in  the  specific  expectancy  condition.  In 
this  condition,  low  trusters  performed  as  it  was  predicted  that  all  subject, 
mould  perform,  i.e.,  they  delegated  more  responsibility  to  a trustworthy  staff 
*****  th"  to  “ “trustworthy  one;  whereas,  high  trusters  delegated  more  re- 
sponsibility to  an  untrustworthy  staff  member  than  to  a trustworthy  one.  Thus, 
it  appears  that  one  meaning  of  Interpersonal  trust  as  conceptualised  by  Rotter 
is  not  that  the  high  truster  risks  more  under  ambiguous  circum. tanc.s,  but  rather 


risks  more  whan  it  is  dear  that  one  is  dealing  with  an  untrustworthy  person. 

The  data  bear  an  interesting  correspondence  to  data  of  Garske  (1975).  Garske 
evaluated  high  and  low  trusters'  cognitive  complexity  for  positive  and  negative 
social  stimuli  and  found  that  low  trusters  showed  reliably  greater  cognitive 


i&y ino 


Frequencies  of  Pattern*  of  Assignment  of  Items 
t‘ti  the  legal  Researched  and  Legal  Aide 


Ambiguous 

Information 


Mori  items  More 

to  legal  to  1 

researcher  aide 

no  information) 


More  items  More  items 

to  legal  to  legal 

researcher  aide 

(trustworthy)  (untrustworthy) 


!no  information) 


High  Trusters  8 2 
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Table  3.5 

Sinunary  Table  of  the  Three-Dimensional  Chi-Square 
Analysis  of  Patterns  of  ftelegatlon  of  Item  as  a 
Function  of  Information  and  Interpersonal  Trust 


Source 

Total 

| WUn  T.  • gtgVfj  ' -v  *1  H t'f  ' 

Information  by  Pattern 

Infornation  by  Trust 

Pattern  by  Trust 

Infonaatlon  by  Pattern 
by  Trust 


df 

4 

1 

1 

1 


Chi-Square 

8.41 

.10 

.00 

.10 

8.21*' 


complexity  for  both  positive  and  negative  social  stimuli,  thus  indicating  that 
low  trusting  expectancies  might  not  be  as  maladaptive  as  they  were  once  thought 
to  be.  The  data  of  the  present  study  substantiated  this  position  by  showing  that 
high  trusters  failed  to  respond  to  statements  indicating  that  a staff  member 
was  untrustworthy  and  indicated  that  the  possession  of  a high  trusting  expectancy 
might  easily  lead  to  counterproductive  behaviors.  Thus,  the  positive  social 
value  attached  to  high  trusting  expectancies  are  further  challenged  by  the  data 
of  the  present  study. 

In  summary,  the  present  study  demonstrated  that  the  interpersonal  trust 
construct  best  predicted  behavior  under  conditions  of  specific  expectancies  and 
not  at  all,  contrary  to  prediction,  under  ambiguous  conditions.  When  staff 
members  were  described  as  experienced  and  reliable  or  as  having  made  errors  of 
judgment,  high  trusters  defied  common  sense  and  delegated  more  items  to  the 
person  having  made  previous  errors  than  to  the  person  described  as  reliable  and 
trustworthy.  The  data  supported  Garske's  (1975)  conclusion  that  low  trusting 
might  lead  to  more  adaptive  behavior  than  high  trusting. 
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STUDY  IX 

INTERPERSONAL  TRUST  AND  THE  DELEGATION  OP  AUTHORITY 
AND  RESPONSIBILITY : A FIELD  STUDY  - PART  I 


On  the  basis  that  interpersonal  trust  is  a generalized  expectancy  that 
should  pervade  a leader's  behavior  toward  subordinates.  Study  II  represented  a 
field  study  designed  to  determine  which  of  the  perceived  leader  behavior  dimensions 
of  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  (LBDQ)  would  be  related  to  the 
interpersonal  trust  of  both  college  military  cadet  leaders  and/or  their  cadet 
subordinates.  Using  43  cadet  leaders  and  153  freshmen  cadets  from  two  southern 
universities,  it  was  expected  that  cadet  leaders  who  were  high  in  interpersonal 
trust  should  be  perceived  by  their  subordinates  as  being  more  considerate  and 
more  tolerant  of  freedom  than  cadet  leaders  who  were  low  in  interpersonal  trust. 


K 


Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  attitudes  and  perceptions  toward 
leaders  are  determined  not  only  by  the  personality  characteristics  of  the  leader 
but  also  the  personality  characteristics  of  the  subordinates  (Foa,  1957;  Vroom, 
1959),  an  additional  aim  of  the  study  was  to  examine  whether  the  subordinate's 
satisfaction  and  perceptions  of  the  leader  would  be  related  to  the  interaction 
of  leader  Interpersonal  trust  and  subordinate  interpersonal  trust. 

Method 

Subjects.  The  cadet  subordinates  were  153  college  freshman  enrolled  in 
military  cadet  programs  at  two  southern  universities.  The  cadet  leaders  were 
enrolled  in  the  same  programs.  Of  an  original  sample  of  293  freshmen  cadets,  39 
returned  incomplete  questionnaires  and  101  were  discarded  because  their  cadet 
leaders  failed  to  complete  the  questionnaires.  Of  an  original  sample  of  58 
cadet  leaders,  43  returned  usable  questionnaires. 

Procedure.  The  cadet  leaders  and  cadet  subordinates  were  administered  the 


Rotter  Interpersonal  Trust  Scale  (Rotter,  1967,  1971)  which  consisted  of  40 
statement 8,  each  rated  for  agreement  on  a 5 point  graphic  basis.  According  to 
Rotter,  the  scale  reflects  the  degree  of  generalised  trust  that  an  individual 


has  in  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  trust  scale,  cadet  subordinates  were  administered  a 
modified  version  of  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  (LBDQ) 
(Stogdlll,  1973).  The  dimensions  of  the  LBDQ  which  were  used  were  Persuasion, 
Initiating  Structure,  Freedom,  Consideration,  and  Production.  The  Persuasion 
scale  consisted  of  8 items  which  indicated  the  degree  to  which  a leader  is 
perceived  as  «»**ng  persuasion  and  argument  effectively.  The  Structure  scale 

which  reflected  the  degree  to  which  a leader  is  perceived 


consisted  of  10  it< 

as  clearly  defining  his  own  role  and  letting  subordinates  know  what  is  expected 
of  them.  The  Freedom  scale  consisted  of  10  items  indicating  the  degree  to  which 

decision  and  action.  The 


leader  is  perceived  as  allowing  freedom  of  initiative, 

Consideration  dimension  was  a 10  item  scale  that  indie 
leaders  are  perceived  as  having  regard  for  the  comfort,  well-being,  status,  and 
contributions  of  their  subordinates.  Finally  Production  consisted  of  10  items 

which  the  cadet  leader  applies  pressure  and  is  insistent 


indicating  the  degree  to 
on  greater  effort  and  goal-reaching. 

The  cadet  subordinates  also  indicated  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  their 
leaders  by  completing  the  Supervision  Scale  of  the  Job  Descriptive  Index  (JDI) 
obtained  from  Patricia  Cain  Smith  of  Bowling  Green  University.  Insteed  of 
evaluating  "supervision  on  the  Job",  the  cadet  subordinates  were  asked  'to  evaluate 
their  cadet  leader.  The  JDI  scale  required  that  the  cadet  subordinates  rate  the 

leader  on  an  18  item  adjective  check-list. 

The  experimental  design  consisted  of  a 3 x 3 factorial  in  which  leader  inter- 
personal trust  (low,  medium,  high)  was  combined  with  subordinate  interpersonal 
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trust  (low,  medium,  high).  The  cut-off  scores  for  defining  the  levels  of  inter- 
personal trust  utecs:  low  (L)  trust  (42-44) , medium  01)  trust  (65-72),  and  high 
CB)  trust  (73-97). 

The  factorial  arrangement  resulted  in  nine  groups  of  cadet  subordinates 
which  rated  their  leaders  on  the  six  response  neasures.  Along  with  sanple  size, 
in  parenthesis,  these  groups  were  designated  LL-LS  (15),  LL-MS  (13),  LL-US  (15), 
ML-LS  (15),  ML-MS  (14),  ML-HS  (20),  HL-LS  (10),  HL-MS  (16),  and  HL-HS  (35)  in 
which  the  first  pair  of  letters  referred  to  the  level  of  leader  (L)  trust  and 

''  o -£r  v . ■ . { ft}  ^ ' \.i  * , Sr  J.  v 

the  second  pair  of  letters  referred  to  the  levels  of  subordinates  (S)  trust. 

Results 

t X ? \ c pA  t JK  V • V-  . J.  :x..x  ' . 

The  means  for  the  six  LBDQ  measures  across  the  nine  groups  are  given  in 
Table  3.6.  A multivariate  analysis  of  variance  performed  over  the  six  measures 
revealed  that:  (a)  cadet  leader  trust  was  statistically  significant,  Hotelling- 
Lawley  Trace  » .247,  F(12,  276)  **  2.84,  £ < .01;  (b)  cadet  subordinate  trust 
failed  to  achieve  statistical  significance,  Hotelllng-Lawley  Trace  • .069, 

F < 1;  and  (c)  the  Cadet  Leader  Trust  x Cadet  Subordinate  Trust  Interaction  was 
significant  beyond  the  .05  level,  Botelling-Lawley  Trace  - .289,  F(24,  550)  • 
1.66. 

To  assess  the  significant  Interaction,  univariate  tests  were  performed  on 
each  response  measure.  The  significant  results  of  these  analysis  were  that: 

(a)  leaders  who  were  high  or  medium  in  Interpersonal  trust  were  perceived  to  be 
more  persuasive  then  leaders  Who  were  low  in  trust  (&  < .05) ; (b)  leaders  who 
were  high  on  trust  were  perceived  to  allow  more  freedom  than  leaders  who  were 
either  medium  or  low  in  trust  (&  < .05);  (c)  leaders  who  were  high  in  trust  were 

, - : T 1 ) •.  g*  l H j V--'  " '/  '-’i.  .i.l  1.-  • ‘ - „ .)•  • V.  ' ' ••  vj  • 

perceived  to  be  more  considerate  than  leaders  who  were  either  medium  or  low  in 
trust;  amd  (d)  cade*  subordinates  were  more  satisfied  with  leaders  who  were  high 
in  trust  than  leaders  irtra  were  low  in  trust. 
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Table  3.6 


function  of  Leader  and  Subordinate  Interpersonal  Trust 


Mean  Structure  Score 
Leader  Interpersonal  Trust 


Lou  (62-64)  I Medlun  (65-73)  I HI 


Medium  (65-72) 


Total 


Mean  Tolerance  of  Freedom  Score 
Leader  Interpersonal  Trust 


Lou  (42-64)  Medium  (65-73)  i 


High  (73-97) 


Totail 


Mean  Consideration  Score 
Leader  Interpersonal  Trust 


Medlun  (65-73 


High  (73-97) 


Table  3.6  (cont.) 


Mean  scores  for  LBDQ  dimensions  as 
faction  of  Leader  and  Subordinate  Interpersonal  Trust 


Mean  Production  Score 
Leader  Interpersonal  Trust 


Medium  (65-73)  1 High  (73-97 


Total 


Medium  (65-72) 


Total 


Mean  Satisfaction  with  Leadership  (LSI) 
Leader  Interpersonal  Trust 


Total 


Total 


Mean  Persuasion  Score 
Leader  Interpersonal  Trust 


Total 


Low  (42-64)  I Medium  (6S-73) 


Low  (42-66) 

14.80 

14.08 

16.27 

Medium  (65-72) 

13.20 

19.50 

17.90 

High  (73-97) 

15.70 

19.19 

17.43 

Total 

14.57 

17.59 

17.2 

23.07 

21.38 

20.13 

21.53 

20.40 

25.50 

21.20 

22.37 

22.60 

24.19 

23.51 

23.43 

22.02 

23.69 

21.61 

22.44 

37.33 

38.15 

39.07 

41.57 

The  data  Indicate  quit#  clearly  that  interpersonal  trust  serves  as  a factor 
in  the  coamumleat loa  process  between  cadet  leaders  add  their  subordinates.  Most 
important  was  the  finding  that  the  critical  determinant  is  the  Interpersonal 
trust  of  the  leader  and  not  the  subordinate.  Mellinger  (1956)  has  indicated 
in  laboratory  settings  that  a coenunicator  who  lacks  trust  in  the  recipient  of 
the  communication  tends  to  conceal  attitudes  concerning  the  coesuinl cation.  In 
this  manner,  the  accuracy  of  the  recipient's  perceptions  are  impaired. 

The  present  data  reveal  that  cadet  subordinates  perceive  cadet  leaders  who 
are  low  in  interpersonal  trust  as  being  less  persuasive,  less  considerate,  and 
tolerating  less  freedom  than  cadet  leaders  who  were  high  in  interpersonal  trust. 
In  addition,  cadet  subordinates  were  less  satisfied  with  cadet  leaders  who  were 
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STUDY  11 

HTERPIRS0HAL  TWIST  AMD  THB  DHUKATION  OP  AUTHORITY 
AMD  RESPONSIBILITY  t A PULD  STUDY  - PART  II 

The  second  part  of  the  praaant  study  was  concerned  with  whether  the  locus- 
of-control  of  the  cadet  subordinates  would  be  related  to  the  cadet's  attitude 
toward  leaders  who  were  perceived  as  allowing  freedoe  of  responsibility  and 
authority.  According  to  social  learning  theory,  internally  controlled  subordinates 
should  be  wore  willing  to  accept  responsibility  and  excessive  authority  and 
therefore  should  be  wore  satisfied  with  leaders  who  are  perceived  as  delegators 
of  responsibility  and  authority.  Externally  controlled  cadets,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  note  dissatisfied  with  leaders  who  are  perceived  as  delegators  of 
responsibility  and  free don  since  they  believe  that  outcones  in  their  environment 
are  datendeed  by  external  forces  such  as  luck  or  the  power  of  others  and  that 
they  have  lass  Influence  over  their  events. 

."ft  ‘-I  %}&■■■'< ' e y.wv  ''  *'&.*  ■ ■■'W*  •"  '■  *-  '.f*  * 

Method 

Subjects.  The  subjects  were  sanpled  from  the  military  programs  of  two 
southern  universities.  Sanple  A consisted  of  35  cadet  leaders  and  163  cadet 
subordinates.  Sanple  B consisted  of  8 cadet  leaders  and  59  cadet  subordinates. 

Procedure.  The  freshaan  cadets  were  also  required  to  complete  the  Rotter 
Locus -of Control  scale.  In  addition,  an  index  of  perceived  delegation  of  authority 
and  responsibility  was  calculated  baaed  upon  six  lteas  selected  from  the  Freedom 
scale  of  the  LBDQ  and  two  items  dealing  with  delegation  of  responsibility.  The 
eight  items  used  in  this  index  were  as  follows: 

XHn  Statement 

3 He  allows  the  aasbers  complete  freedom  In  their  work, 

g Ha  permits  the  naabers  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  solving  problems. 


He  lets  the  aeabers  do  their  work  the  way  they  think  best 


handle  it 


He  peraits  the  group  to  set  its  own  pace 


He  delegates  authority  to  aake  decisions  to  aeabers  of  his  unit 


He  keeps  careful  check  on  how  aeabers  carry  out  their  duties 


Results 


The  analysis  assessed  whether  freshaan  cadets  who  were  high  on  Internal 


control  would  be  aore  diesstisfled  toward  leaders  who  were  not  true ting  in  the 


aesigunent  of  cadet  duties  than  frealaaen  cadets  who  were  high  on  external  control 
The  experiaental  design  involved  a 2 x 2 factorial  design  with  Locus-of- 
Control  of  cadet  (high  vs.  low)  and  the  Delegation  of  Authority , Responsibility 
and  Freedon  Index  (high  vs.  low).  The  asans  and  analysis  of  variance  perforaed 
on  the  Leadership  Satisfaction  Index  are  presented  in  Table  3.7  for  the  Saaple  A 


and  in  Table  3.8  for  the  Saaple  B 


satisfied  with  cadet  leaders  who  were  perceived  to  delegate  greater  authority, 
responsibility  and  freedon,  F(l,  159)  - 15.42,  £ < .01.  No  significant  difference 


were  found  for  the  Locus -of-Control  x Delegation  of  Authority,  Responsibility 


As  any  be  aean  In  Table  3.8,  freshaen  cadets  in  Saaple  B showed  the  set 


results.  The  Delegation  Authority,  Responsibility,  and  Freedom  variable  resulted 


in  statistical  significance,  £(1,55)  ■ 4.99,  £ < .05,  with  cadets  being  aore 


satisfied  with  leaders  who  were  perceived  to  allow  aore  authority,  responsibility 


sod  freedon.  Neither  the  Locus -of-Control  nor  the  interaction  tern  were  algniflcant 


Locus -of -Control 
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Table  3.7 


Means  and  Susnacy  of  Analysis  of 
Varianca  Performed  on  LSI  scores 
of  Frashnan  Cadets  in  Sample  A 


Dalagation  of  Freedom  and  Responsibility 


Low  (8-26)  High  (27-38) 


Low 

(3-10)  38.74  43.59 


High 

(11-21)  37.52  42.45 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Cadet  LOC 

53.57 

1 

53.57 

Dels,  of 
Raspon.  (OR) 

973.27 

1 

973.27 

15.42** 

LOC  x DR 

2.43 

1 

2.43 

Error 

10,034.19 

159 

63.11 

Locus -of-Control 


Delegation  of  Freedom  end  Responsibility 


Low  (19-29)  High  (30-37) 


Low 

(1-8)  44.27  48.13 


High 

(9-19)  43.07  47.13 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Cadet  LOC 

18.15 

1 

18.15 

Discussion 


satisfied  with  leaders  who  were  perceived  to  delegate  a greater  amount  of 


authority  and  responsibility  and  to  allow  more  freedom. 

The  nature  of  the  military  setting  within  academic  institutions  would  seem 
to  account  for  both  the  lack  of  significance  of  the  cadet  locus -of -control  variable 
If  locus-of-control  is  to  be  a potent  variable,  the  leader  must  be  perceived  as 

It  is  clear  that 


being  instrumental  to  the  achievi 
such  is  not  the  case  in  the  military  settings  of  the  present  study.  The  general 
goal  of  cadets  is  to  acquire  a college  degree.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in 
interviews,  a primary  personal  fear  of  the  cadet  is  that  of  flunking  out  of 
r ol lege  and  not  being  able  to  get  a satisfying  job.  Furthermore,  in  both  samples, 
the  cadet  leader  is  Capable  of  issuing  demerits  to  his  squad  but  usually  is 
reluctant  for  a nuaber  of  reasons  among  which  was  a fear  of  losing  ranking  when 
his  squad  is  cohered  to  other  squads.  Consequently,  demerits  are  given  by  other 
leaders  and  normally  from  a variety  of  higher  ranked  individuals.  The  primary 
role  of  the  squad  leader  was  to  lead  his  squad  in  rifle  drills,  guard  mounts, 
parades  and  marching.  The  negative  reaction  which  is  usually  given  by  the  squad 
loader  is  excessive  yelling  and  verbal  abuse.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  cadet  leaders  with  whom  cadets  who  are  satisfied  are  seen  as  considerate, 
persuasive,  allowing  freedom  and  who,  as  one  cadet  related  it,  "treats  me  as  a 
being."  In  essence,  the  squad  leader  is  almost  powerless  and  serves  a 

role  in  determining  the  future  of  the  cadet  at  his  institution.  For  these 
masons , it  may  be  expected  that  locus— of— control  would  not  be  a pertinent 
variable  ehsm  related  to  perceived  delegation  of  authority. 

The  entire  concept  of  a young  person  at  a military  setting  within  an  academic 


institution  is  one  of  s person  who  is  using  the  military  to  achieve  a good  job 
upon  completion  of  his  obligation.  While  only  about  151  of  the  graduating  class 
will  actually  become  career  military,  one  primary  reason  for  selecting  the 
military  is  to  avoid  the  low  probability  of1  having  a job  upon  graduation. 
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SECTION  IV 

THE  ATTRACTIVENESS  OF  THE  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION 

The  present  section  represented  an  attempt  to  Identify  those  personal 
variables  which  were  responsible  for  the  attractiveness  of  the  military  organiza- 
tion. As  a field  investigation,  the  major  empirical  effort  was  directed  toward 
an  investigation  of  those  variables  which  related  to  the  cadets'  self-perceptions 
and  their  attitudes  toward  the  military.  In  addition  to  the  above  effort,  the 
present  section  also  describes  an  attempt  which  was  made  to  follow  a line  of 
reasoning  which  evolved  from  the  definition  of  ego  identity  status  by  Marcia 
(1964,  1966). 

Ego  identity  and  identity  diffusion  (Erikson,  1956,  1963)  refer  to  the 
polar  outcomes  of  the  psychosocial  crisis  thought  to  occur  in  late  adolescence. 
This  period  is  characterized  as  one  of  occupational  and  ideological  commitment. 

To  assess  ego  identity,  Marcia  (1964,  1966)  used  a semi-structured  interview 
and  an  incomplete-sentences  blank  to  determine  which  of  four  concentration 
points  along  a continuum  of  ego-identity  achievement  best  characterize  the  indiv- 
idual. The  criteria  to  establish  identity  status  consisted  of  two  variables, 
crisis  and  coMtLtment,  applied  to  occupational  choice,  religion,  and  political 
ideology.  Crisis  refers  to  the  period  of  choosing  among  meaningful  alternatives; 
commitment  refers  to  the  degree  of  personal  investment  manifested  by  the 
individual.  An  identity-achievement  subject  expresses  a strong  degree  of 
commitment  to  occupational  and  ideological  choices  arrived  at  after  a fairly 
extensive  period  of  examining  alternatives.  These  subjects  appear  fairly 
stable,  able  to  establish  realistic  objectives,  and  capable  of  dealing  with 
sudden  changes  in  the  environment.  Subjects  in  the  moratorium  stage  are 
currently  in  the  identity  crisis  and  commitments  are  vague.  They  have  con- 
tradictory needa  for  both  rebellion  and  guidance  manifested  by  somewhat  ambi- 
valent views  toward  authority  (Podd,  Marcia,  Rubin,  1968).  Foreclosure 
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subjects  are  committed  to  an  occupation  and  ideology  but  these  have  not  been 
attained  by  them.  Rather  they  have  accepted  whatever  identity  their  parents 
had  planned  for  them.  They  are  the  most  authoritarian  of  the  statuses  (Marcia, 
1967)  and  generally  impress  one  with  their  rigidity.  They  operate  quite  sat- 
isfactorily so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  type  of  situation  in  which  their 
identity  has  been  given  to  them  but  when  the  situation  changes,  they  seem  to 
be  at  loss.  Subject  in  the  identity  diffusion  may  or  may  not  have  had  an 
identity  crisis  experience.  Regardless  they  are  not  committed  and  their  lack 
of  commitment  may  be  manifested  in  a "playboy"  life  style.  They  actively  seek 
non— commitment , shunning  really  demanding  situations,  or  it  may  take  the  form 
of  a schizoid  personality  where  the  individual  is  aloff,  drifting,  and  seems 
aimless.  These  subjects  are  either  uninterested  in  ideological  matters  or  jump 
from  one  outlook  to  another— —one  is  just  as  good  as  another.  Recent  work  by 
Bob  (1968)  and  Orlofsky  (1970)  suggested  a fifth  stage,  the  alienated  achieve- 
ment. They  express  a lack  of  commitment  as  subjects  in  the  identity  diffusion 
stage  but  they  seem  to  have  a consistent  rationale  for  it.  Bob  (1968)  des- 
cribes these  subjects  as  the  ones  who  do  most  thinking  or  philosophizing  at 
some  point,  and  hence,  become  diffuse  out  of  cynical  refusal  to  make  commitments. 
Orlofsky,  Marcia,  and  Lesser  (1973)  and  Marcia  (1966)  have  provided  evidence  for 
the  validity  of  the  various  conceptions  of  identity  status. 
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STUDY  I 

THE  ATTRACTIVENESS  OF  THE  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION: 

FIELD  STUDY 

Based  upon  the  above  views  it  was  originally  intended  that  Marcia's  Ego 
Identity  Status  procedure  would  be  used  and  classifications  be  made  with  fresh- 
men cadets.  Unfortunately,  pilot  data  indicated  that  Marcia's  interview  techni- 
que was  not  reliable  and  consequently  a change  in  direction  was  necessary.  As 
a result.  Study  I was  aimed  directly  at  assessing  the  attractiveness  of  the 
military  organization  and  especially  at  gaining  insights  into  the  attitudes 
which  prevailed  within  the  military-college  setting.  The  perceptions  of  cadet's 
personal  life,  the  reaction  to  the  military  and  the  reasons  for  their  opinions 
were  examined.  After  two  years,  data  were  collected  to  determine  which  of  the 
> cadets  had  withdrawn  from  the  program. 

Freshmen  cadets  in  two  samples  were  administered  the  Self-Anchoring  Scale 
of  Cantrll  (1965)  and  Semantic  Differential  Scales  concerning  the  attractiveness 
of  the  military  and  various  authority  concepts.  The  former  instrument  allowed 
an  assessment  of  the  present,  past,  and  future  judgment  of  the  military  and  also 
of  the  personal  life  of  the  cadets.  Included  were  semi-structured  questions  which 
allowed  the  cadets  to  individually  express  their  feelings  toward  themselves  and 
the  mllitaxy  (See  Appendix  4.1  and  4.2). 

Method 

Instruments 

Cantrll  Scale  - The  Cantril  Self-Anchoring  Scale  consisted  of  two  sections. 
The  first  part  Involved  ratings  on  an  eleven  point  ladder  scale  of  the  following: 

(1)  Where  on  the  ladder  do  you  feel  you  personally  stand  at  the  present 

time? 

(2)  Where  on  the  ladder  would  you  say  you  stood  five  years  ago? 

(3)  Where  do  you  think  you  will  be  on  the  ladder  five  years  from  now? 

(4)  Where  would  you  put  the  military  on  the  ladder  at  the  present  time? 


(5)  Where  did  the  military  stand  five  years  ago? 

(6)  Just  as  your  best  guess,  where  do  you  think  the  military  will  be 


The  second  portion  of  the  Cantril  measurement  involved  the  following: 
(1)  All  of  us  want  certain  things  out  of  life.  When  you  think  about 


what  really  matters  in  your  own  life,  what  are  your  wishes  and  hopes  for  the 


future?  In  other  words,  if  you  imagine  your  future  in  the  best  possible 


light,  what  would  your  life  look  like  then,  if  you  are  to  be  happy? 

(2)  Now  taking  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  what  are  your  fears  and 
worrl®s  about  the  future?  In  other  words 


if  you  imagine  your  future  in 
the  worst  possible  light,  what  would  your  life  look  like  then? 

(3)  Now  what  are  your  wishes  and  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  military? 
If  you  picture  the  future  of  the  military  in  the  best  possible  light,  how 
would  things  look,  let  us  say,  ten  years  from  now? 

(4)  And  what  about  your  fears  and  worries  for  the  future  of  the 
military?  If  you  picture  the  future  of  the  military  in  the  worst  possible 
light,  how  would  things  look? 


Semantic  Differential  - Authority  Concepts 


The  Semantic  Differential  instruments  consisted  of  having  the  cadet 
rank  each  concept  on  a seven  point  bi-polar  scale  over  the  following  bi- 
polar adjectives 


Clean-Dirty,  Honest-Dishonest,  Just-Unjust,  Selfish 


Unselfish,  Sympathetic-Unsympathetic,  Unbiased-Bias,  Good-Bad,  Polite- 


Impolite,  Kind-Cruel,  Genuine-Hypocritical.  The  six  concepts  which  were 
evaluated  were:  Teacher,  Father,  Judge,  Policeman,  Military  Officer  and 
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The  samples  consisted  of  311  freshmen  csdets  In  Sample  A end  102  csdsts 


six  authority  concepts  nsssursd  by  the  Semantic  Differential  are  given  in 


Table  4.1.  Also,  Tables  4.2  and  4.3  presents  the  Intercorrelations  of  these 


It  any  be  seen  in  Table  4.1  that  the  Sample  A showed  significantly  lower 


•elf  ratings  than  Sample  B on  their  present  and  future  status  in  their 


personal  life  and  also  lower  ratings  on  the  present  and  future  status  of  the 
military,  the  samples  did  not  differ  significantly  on  their  past  personal  status 


It  is  also  efldent  from  Table  4.1  that  the  Sample  A showed  more  positive 


(lower  mean  scores)  attitudes  toward  the  six  authority  concepts  measured  by  the 


Semantic  Differential. 

To  asses*  the  general  descriptions  of  the  samples,  a principle  componenta 


factor  analysis  wore  performed  on  each  sample  and  the  factor  matrix  was  rotated 
using  a Varlmax  solution.  The,  results  of  these  analyses  are  given  in  Table  4.4 
fof  Sample  A and  Table  4.5  for  Sample  B. 

Observation  of  Table  4.4  reveals  that  Factor  I represents  a 
semantic  differential  dlmeneion  and  yields  high  loadings  (>  .40)  on  each  of 


Tabic  4.1 


Mccna  end  Standard  Deviations  for  the 
GeAtrll  Scales  and  the  S auntie  Differential 
scores  of  the  Saaple  A (N-311)  and  Sanple  B (N-102) 


Seaantlc  Differential 


4.10 

3.18 

4.74 

3.63 

3.18 

3.82 

5.70 

3.97 

6.79 

3.60 

3.04 

4.57 

3.12 

3.30 

3.64 

4.31 

3.63 

5.78 

17.35 

15.49 

21.35 

13.89 

13.18 

18.35 

18.41 

17.14 

21.76 

18.18 

16.33 

21.43 

21.68 

19.70 

25.68 

17.81 

18.92 

21.07 

Policeman 


Tarim  Rotated  Factor  Matrix  for  Saaple  A 


Variaax  Rotatad  Factor  Matrix  for  Saapla  B 
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attribute  this  dimension  to  the  presence  of  a common  measuring  procedure. 

Factor  II  Interestingly  represents  high  loadings  on  each  of  the  Cantril 
scales  with  the  exception  of  the  Fast-Hilitary.  This  factor  presunably 
would  describe  an  internalization  of  the  nilitary  within  the  Saaple  A cadets. 

Finally,  Factor  III  la  a specific  factot  dealing  with  the  past  status  of 
the  military. 

lot  Saaple  A,  Table  4.5  presents  a siailar  first  factor  dealing  with  the 
semantic  differential  measurement  of  the  authority  concepts.  Factor  II, 
however,  shows  high  loadings  on  the  self-ratings  of  the  present  and 
future.  Factor  III  presents  high  loadings  on  the  present  and  future  stetus 
of  the  nilltery.  To  the  degree  that  cadets  show  separate  dimensions 

for  their  perceptions  of  their  own  present  end  future  stetus  and  for  their 
perceptions  of  the  present  and  future  status  of  the  military,  it  would  be 
assumed  that  they  do  not  internalize  the  military  to  the  extent  that  was 
observed  in  the  gamp  la  S. 

.In  general,  these  data  could  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  situational 
differences.  Saaple  A reside  in  an  institution  in  which  the  students  have  elected  to 


structure  their  academic  pursuits  within  a nilitary  setting.  Withdrawal 
from  the  Corps  would  naan  resignation  from  the  institution.  It  would  seen 
that  students  who  elect  to  enter  have  shown  a dramatic  coanlttnent  to 
the  military  way  of  life  and  therefore  could  be  expected  to  internalize 
military  values  together  with  their  own  personal  values  and  also  to  respect 


be  attributed  to  the  Indoctrination  glean  to  freshmen  in  Sample  A.  Aa  bee  been 
mi  ntad  by  one  of  the  atudent  town  sorters,  the  fleet  year  conaiata  of 
"attttptf^  to  atrly  the  student  of  civilian  identity  end  make  a soldier 
out  of  hln.N  It  le  quite  conceivable,  therefore,  that  the  reference  level 
for  Sa^le  A cadets  is  lower  than  Sample  B as  a consequence  of  this  treatment. 

The  content  analysis  of  the  expressed  feelings  toward  the  hopes  and 
f««rs  of  the  personal  life  of  the  cadets  and  of  the  military  are  presented 
in  Appendix  4.1  and  in  Appendix  4.2.  These  responses  together 
with  the  factor  analytic  data  conprise  some  insight  into  the  freshmen  who 
selects  the  military  as  a variable  in  his  life-style.  In  general,  the 
predominant  wish  for  the  personal  life  of  the  cadet  is  that  he  be  happily 
married,  have  a family,  and  a secure  Job  or  military  career.  The  predominant 
fear  is  that  the  cadet  will  flunk  out  of  college  and  not  be  able  to  achieve 
his  goals.  To  this  end,  the  presence  of  high  unemployment  in  the  existing 
economy  creates  the  possibility  that  the  dropout  will  not  be  able  to  select 
a satisfying  job  and  will  be  required  due  to  financial  pressure  to  occupy 
a Job  which  is  boring  and  not  interesting.  This  latter  possibility  reflects 
one  of  the  prime  reasons  that  these  students  have  selected  the  military,  i.e., 

to  secure  a good  Job  upon  termination  and  completion  (if  career  bound)  of 

♦ 

the  military  obligation. 

With  regard  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  military,  many  cadets  confused 
this  question  with  what  their  hopes  and  fears  were  with  regard  to  their  role 
in  the  military.  Despite  this  interpretation,  the  predominant  hope  was  that 
the  military  would  be  strong  enough,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  defend 
the  United  States.  It  seems  from  observation  of  Appendices  4.1  and  4.2  that 
tbs  affective  tone  of  responses  to  these  questions  were  more  Intense  for 


Sample  A than  for  Sample  B.  In  amoral,  tho  cadets  fear  a nuclear 
holocaust,  military  takeover  end  dictatorship,  and  being  killed  in  a war. 

The  responses  depict  Individuals  who  meat  e career  In  the  military  for 
security  and  adventure  but  have  no  trust  In  the  military  structure.  Dvar- 
tones  of  the  military  pest  ere  evidenced  In  a number  of  responses  which 
fear  another  Viet-Ham  and  lack  of  trust  In  political  activity  which  nay 
subvert  the  strength  and  respect  which  the  military  may  deserve.  These 
would  be  reflected  in  cutbacks  in  appropriation  and  a military  which  is 
involved  in  fighting  for  no  purpose  and  creating  a world  war. 

Evaluation  of  Withdrawals 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sophomore  year  (Sunmer,  1976),  data  were 

K 

recorded  regarding  resignations  from  the  military  programs. 

Of  the  311  cadets  given  the  measuring  Instruments  in  Sample  A,  61  had 
withdrawn  and  of  the  102  tested  in  Sample  A,  34  had  resigned.  Table  4.6 

A 3i  # ^ . Vv  A v f ’ 

presents  the  means  and  standard  deviation  on  the  Cantrll  Scales  and  Semantic 
Differential  Instruments  for  freshmen  cadets  who  remained  and  withdrew  In 
Sample  A.  Table  4.7  presents  similar  data  for  Sample  B. 

From  Tables  4.6  and  4.7,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Sample  A cadets  who 
withdraw  shoved  significantly  lower  present  and  future  personal  self-ratings 
than  those  cadets  that  remained.  Since  the  Cantrll  scales  were  given  early 
in  the  freshman  year,  strong  support  may  be  made  for  the  contention  that 
high  self-concept  ia  a necessary  condition  for  survival  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
at  a military  institution  as  Sample  A.  Mo  differences  were  observed  for  Sample  B 
or  on  any  other  measures  for  Sample  A. 
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Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Freshmen 
Cadets  who  Remained  and  Withdrew  In  Sample  B 


Withdrawals  Q»Q4) 
t [Standard  Devlatioi 
! 2.68 


Past-Personal 


Past-Military 


Future-Military 


Teacher 


Father 


Judge 


Military  Officer 


Policeman 


Table  4.7 


2.66 

3.49 

2.99 

2.56 

3.69 

14.96 

14.23 

14.33 

15.07 


12.19 


21.06 


17.68 


13.43 


22.21 


13.38 


21.24 


21.79 


5.53 


25.96 


25. 


3.19 


21.06 
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At  this  point  it  would  be  of  value  to  examine  the  data  in  Appendices 
4.1  and  4.2  with  regard  to  those  who  withdrew  from  their  cadet  programs. 

One  of  the  striking  findings  was  that  33  of  the  cadets  who  withdrew  in 
Sample  A refused  to  fill  out  the  open-ended  questions  regarding  their 
personal  wishes  and  fears  and  their  wishes  and  fears  for  the  military.  Of 
those  cadets  who  withdrew  and  did  answer  the  questions,  the 
predominant  responses  were:  (1)  an  open  acknowledgement  that  they  disliked 
the  military;  (2)  no  opinion  concerning  their  own  self-image;  and  (3)  not 
wanting  to  kill  or  he  killed. 

In  the  sample  of  Sample  A,  the  most  evident  characteristic  of 

withdrawal  was  an  overt  indication  of  living  in  a world  based  upon  high 
Christian  principle.  In  addition,  the  same  responses  of  "no  need  for  the 
military"  and  open  dislike  of  the  military  were  evident  as  in  Sample  A. 

In  many  cases,  cadets  indicated  a need  for  peace,  no  wars,  and  a devotion  to 
"helping  mankind". 

In  terms  of  Kohlberg's  conception  of  moral  development,  it  would  be 
expected  that  in  our  present  society,  few  individuals  if  any,  of  the  highest 
level  of  moral  development  would  voluntarily  enlist  into  a "traditional" 
military  organization,  or,  if  they  were  inducted,  would  be  most  likely  to 
withdraw,  refuse  to  re-enlist,  or  defy  orders  if  such  orders  violated  their 
principles.  These  individuals  define  what  is  morally  right  not  by  laws  and 
rul^s  of  the  social  order  but  by  conscience  in  accordance  with  self-determined 
ethical  principles.  In  light  of  this  reasoning,  it  could  be  assumed  that 
students  at  this  level  would  be  less  inclined  to  enroll  at  an  all-military 
institution  such  as  in  Sample  A.  Furthermore,  observation  of  Appendix  4.2  indicates 
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that  those  Saapla  B cadets  who  citad  a need  to  live  according  to  high  Christian 
principles  and  a refusal  to  inflict  pain  on  others  showed  an  extrenely 
Ugh  probability  of  withdrawal. 

Finally,  the  pre-conwentienal  level  of  Kohlberg  relates  to  those  persons 
who  will  be  nanbers  of  the  Military  systen  if  the  sy steal  is  nade  attractive 
in  terns  of  rewards  but  who  will  leave  if  assigned  unpleasant  tasks  or  are 
asked  to  accept  orders  which  nay  endanger  their  lives.  To  an  extent,  the 
predonfnant  response  of  "not  taking  orders"  or  "not  wanting  to  be  killed 
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Appendix  4.1 


Saaple  A 


- '■ 

First  Coluen  - Hope*  and  wishes  for  the  cadet's  own  personal  life 

, , . ,>|f  f)t  w -i^r  ' -fern.)  : v>v.;!  >:  *••■'■  ■»»’ 


Second  Coluan  - Fears  of  cadet's  own  personal  life 
Third  Colon  - Hopes  and  wishes  for  the  Military 
Fourth  Coluan  - Fears  of  the  military 


* V means  withdrew  froa  the  Corps 
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1 

wife,  children, 
in coae,  etc. 

spend  time  in  mili- 
tary 

caliber  of  military 
people  now  low 

4 

marry,  income 

flunk  out 

enlisted  man  in 
middle  of  losing  war 

5 

family.  Income 

flunk  out 

civilian 

getting  killed 

8 

family,  income 

In  only  for  money 
for  farm 

nuclear  fallout 
covering  earth 

7 

family 

be  In  military 

war 

9 

family.  Income 



Peace 

using  military  to 
destroy  the  world 

[ 10 
w 

family,  income 

intends  to  leave  the 
military 

military  stinks! 

11 

family.  Income 

die 

a 

professional  chemist 
in  military 

commies  will  over- 
throw military  and 
take  over  country 

1 13 

family,  military 
career 

failure 

career  - Lt.  Com. 
in  Navy 

Continued  cutback 

14 

career  In  aerrlce 
model  la  hie  fa- 
ther 

15 

$ u 

family,  income 

no  job 

n/o 

n/o 

16 

no  idea 

war 

small 

large 

::  w 

J 17 

help  the  world  be 

at  peace 

n/o 

n/o 

S 20 

H 

world  no  longer 
offers  anything 
worthwhile 

no  job 

IMjor,  married 

no  communism 

Z1 

il.  W 

rank 

22 

married 

sickness 

offer  opportunity 

politics  6 power 
play  taka  over 
everything. 

29 

what  pleases  ay 

Lord  6 God 

early  death 

Air  Force  career 

no  war 

military  will  take 
control  of  country 
and  will  destroy  the 
world 

26 

enjoy  Ufa 

being  restricted 

devotion  to  the 
advancement  of  U.S. 

corruption 

failure 


school  fceacher 


flunk  out 


take  over  the 
country  & lead  to  a 
nuclear  war 


■llltary  will  always 
do  good 


decline  In  morale  & 
quality  and  Increase 
In  prejudice 


Excellent  position 
20  years  w/o  worry 


everything  will 
turn  out  wrong 


Basy  life,  minii 
of  hardship 


war  - but  I would 
give  It  complete  effort 


career  - to  defend  ay 
country 


helping  people 


navy  fighter  pilot 


killed  before  can 
prove  myself 


flunk  out 


poor  selection 
disgrace  - no 
tradition 


military  will  become 
powerful  with  cream 
of  crop 

I will  be  out  and  a killed 

civilian 

Colonel  & pediatrician  being  a 2nd  Lt 

in  the  Army 


no  respect  or 
responsibility 
broken  home 


marriage,  rich 
powerful 


failure  of  mar' 
rlage 


breaking  up  with 
ay  fianced 
not  being  ad- 
mitted to  med. 


medical  school 
captain,  marrl 
3 children,  fa 


school 


major  war  struggle 


high  position  if  I 
in  military 


destruction  of 
country 


not  sure  about  career 


being  alone 


military  career 
good  future 


F- 
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56 

happily  married 

lack  of  job 
being  away  from 
wife 

career  in  military 

unpopular  war 
no  support  from 

U.S.  public 

58 

fighter  pilot 

garbage  man 

fighter  pilot 

desk  Job 

60 

female  companion 
secure 

penniless 

no  military 

military  state  in 
world 

61 

marriage 

nuclear  war 

military  career 

killed  in  the 
line  of  duty 

63 

W 

marriage  & good 
paying  job 

not  aarrled  & 
out  of  work 

all-volunteer  force 

a military  dic- 
tator 6 government 

64 

• . ■ 

secure  financial 
and  good  provider 

in  a job  I 
hated 

out  of  military  6 
working 

to  be  at  bottom  of 

sea 

66 

marriage  & money 

lack  of  M & M 

do  justice  to 
military  6 it  be  fair 

killed  in  war 

69 

family  6 job 

bum  on  skid  row 

reservist 

"Awful"  - hard  to 
imagine 

70 

marine  career 
married 

divorce 

career  in  marines 

killed  or  busted 
because  someone 
didn't  like  me 

P 

marriage  - If  I 
can  make  ay 
f lanced  happy,  1 
will  be  happy  > 

my  f lanced  dies 

progression  in  rank 
and  security  for 
family 

war  - and  being 
away  from  family 

74 

graduate  with  a 
commission 

not  graduated 

eliminate  dead  wood 
and  make  it  elite 

volunteer  ang  with 
untrained  rabble 

76 

married  after 
graduation 
h-rine  Corps 

killed  shortly 
after  entering 
Karines 

major  in  infantry  & 
alive 

dead 

77 

Satisfied  with  my 

dreary 

successful  tour 

everyone  Including 

accomplishment 

me  would  be  dead 

78 

to  be  a profes- 
sional mam 

no  roam  for 
advancement  - no 
control  over 
personal  matters 

strong  military  effi- 
ciently maintained  and 
with  more  force  in 
politics 

weak  military, 
internal  strife, 
controlled  by 
politics 

‘1  79 

security  6 ma- 
terial possessions 

no  security  or 

possessions 

strong  flexible 

overcomplicated  to 
the  point  of  degrading 
effectiveness 

| 83 

being  awe  easeful 
professional 

not  being  suc- 
cessful 

get  started  well  off 
in  life 

Bad  - not  to 
depend  on  Uncle  Sam 
to  keep  me  alive 

inspected  top  M 
of  an  interna- 
tional corpora- 
tion 

earner  In  service 


Air  Force  Pilot 


Flunking  out  of 
school 

being  killed 


out  of  work 


and  19 


all  crwunUta  are 
dead 

Impressed  with  mili- 
tary but  want  to  be 
a Biologist 

more  modern  military 
& more  reliable  anti- 
communist policy. 


no  job  and  a 
world  war 


Not  being  able 
to  fly 

working  on  a Job 
1 don't  Ilka 


larger  military  force 


being  a career  officer* 
pilot  A aetronaut 

fulfill  ay  obligation 
and  get  out 


not  much  worse  than 
now 

All  Americans  are 
dead 

none 


obsolete  weapons* 
undisciplined  per- 
sonnel A a pro- 
communist  policy. 

no  organisation,  poor 
equipment  A amall 
numbers 

not  flying  A being  In 
Air  Force 

being  a private  after 
graduation 


flunking  out  - 
having,  to  go  to 
a 1/2  bit 
civilian  school 
no  marriage 


to  do 


thing 

will 


officer  in  combat  A 
traveling  around  the 
world 


to  be  stuck  In  a 
heavy  cosbat  sone  for 
an  Indefinite  time 


That  1 will  not  be 
allowed  to  go  to 
seminary  school 


reduced  force 
picked  troops 
high  specialization 


being  ordain- 
ed and  not  being 
able  to  serve 
God  to  the  fullest 


serve  my  commitment  as 
a Chaplain  and  then  to 
get  out. 


129 


189 

Marriage  6 secu- 
rity 

war,  no  job 
no  marriage 

no  wishes  or  hopes 
no  war 

war 

106 

Marriage  6 secu- 
rity 

ugly  wife  6 
no  security 

Peacetime  army  with 
good  pay 

war 

109 

Job  6 family 

Caraer  in  any 

bad  family  & 
bad  job 

Gets  rid  of  Viet  Nan 
image  6 become  respect- 
ful 

congress  will 
strip  it  of  its 
fighting  career 

110 

Marriage , family 

6 satisfying  job 

dropping  out  of 

school  no  Job 
Communist  take 
over  6 War 

Captain  rank 

America  loses  pres- 
tige as  superpower 
wife  leaves  me 
because  of  military. 

111 

Married  with  a 

job 

terminal  sickness 
and  no  girls 

return  to  way  it  was 
before  Viet  Nam 

unable  to  defend  U.S 
attempts  a takeover 
of  the  Government 

113 

W 

to  be  a civilian 
civil  engineer  6 
married 

be  a traveling 

salesman 

1 Hint  no  military 
obligation,  need  con- 
trol in  the  world 

no  military  or  weak 
military 

114 

family,  security 

broken  marriage 
no  job  or  secu- 
rity 

career  in  military 

another  Vietnam  or 
another  Nixon  as 
Commander-In-Chief 

115 

Marriage  6 a 

good  job 

doing  a job  which 
is  a bore  6 being 
a failure 

Peace  - as  an  organi- 
zation to  work  out 
problems  at  home 

another  VietNam 

116 

Marriage,  family 
and  a respected 
position  and 

blasted  to  hell 
on  the  battle- 
field 

peaceful  force 

like  the  Luaemborg 
Army 

income 


119 

Marriage,  AP 
pilot 

mediocre  or  no 
job 

Remain  in  an  "inactive" 
period  & tolerated  by 
public 

General  public  mis- 
trust and  strong 
feeling  against 
military 

120 

Pamily,  security 

bad  Job  4 no 

Naval  Aviator 

No  advancement  in  the 

6 good  profession 

security 

Career 

military 

124 

V 

marriage  & money 

Army  life  with 
no  money 

127 

military  caraer 

can't  aay 

well-functioning 

A bomb-out 

128 

Air  Force  pilot 

129 

Be  a dentist 

no  job 

Army  Officer  - no 

War 

mr 


hMMHI  Hw8h 
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130 

Regular  Anqr 

Co —1  eel  on 
really 

No  job 

Active  duty 
in  a 3rd  HW 

In  the  Reserves 

131 

Peace,  Love, 
and  Happiness 

famine,  over- 
population, 
nuclear  holo- 
caust 

Small  efficient 
flatting  force 

Prejudice,  hatred  6 
inefficiency 

132 

Regular  Arsgr 
Coaaiaslon, 

Family 

Bad  wife  6 no 

R.  A.  coaaiaslon 

A-l  Army 

No  A-l  Army 

133 

V 

Marriage  and 

Security 

no  job  - and 
possibility  of 
Middle  East  war 

Peace 

War  6 getting  killed 

134 

W 

Family,  Success, 

Buelneeaaan 

Poor  family;  not 
successful 

AF  Colonel 

Pilot 

Dishonorable  discharge 

135 

Doctor  In  Army 

Famine  due  to 
over-populat ion 
depletion  of 
Wilderness 

highly  trained  with 
spirit  and  together- 
ness 

Military  takeover 

137 

In  tune  with 

God;  secure 

not  being  suc- 
cessful 

strong  defense  of 
United  States 

becoming  second-rate 
to  USSR 

138 

Marriage,  Friends 
and  security 

flunk  out  6 no 
job 

finished  with  the 
military  and  In 
"fat  city" 

War 

139 

Marriage,  security 

no  job,  no  assets 

140 

Marriage,  good  job 

doing  a job  I do 
not  enjoy 
no  marriage 

well-respected  & 
effective 

Ineffective  & not 
respected 

142 

Marriage,  excite- 
ment & adventure 

through  God, 

Reason  6 help  of 
others,  I have  no 
fears 

144 

graduate  and  gat 

R.  A.  commission 

being  a vegetable 

career  In  military 

not  getting  cobub- 
sloned 

145 

Biologist  working 
in  a National  Fo- 
rest 

no  job  or  one  I 
don't  like 

Major  in  army 
infantry 

getting  killed 

146 

graduating  high  in 
class,  good  Job 
and  marriage 

taking  a job  1 
don't  like  be- 
cause of  the 

stay  voluntary 

that  it  will  gain 
too  much  control  over 
people-nuclear  war 

economy 


- 1 ill..  H- 
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no  job  - no  commission,  rank 

adequate  support  of  captain 


respected , highly 
trained,  ready 


no  discipline  and 
extremely  reduced  in 
numbers 


wealthy  & a 
beautiful  wife 


poverty  stricken  airborne  qualified 
no  job  Major 


get  killed  in 
another  Viet  Nan 


Beautiful  wife 
security 


another  world  war  the  military  is 
abolished 


a dictatorship  tilth 
a powerful  military 


steady  job -with 
time  to  hunt  & fish 


stuck  in  a job  X 
dislike  and  will 
not  be  able  to 
quit  because  of  ay 
financial  situa- 
tion 


being  Incapable  hope  it  will  never 
of  helping  peo-  be  used  again 
pie 


government  will  let  it 
decay  to  the  point  of 
not  being  useful 


free  from  hangups 
and  totally  self-* 
confident 


poor  & insecurity  no  war-strongest  mill 
tary  in  world,  no 
problems  at  home  - 
used  as  a bluff 
against  foreign  na- 
tions 


nuclear  war  which 
destroys  the  earth 


flunking  out  of 
college 


play  pro  football 
be  financially  se' 
cure  and  help  my 
family 


military  will  run  the 
government.  It  will 
step  up  nuclear  armp 
and  then  destroy  world. 


military  will  change, 
nuclear  warheads  will 
vanish.  Military 
will  function  better 
during  peace 


good  job,  money 
love,  health 


war  with  Russia  in 
the  Middle  Bast 


volunteer  military, 
good  economy  so  that 
I can  afford  to  be  a 
civilian 


job  I dislike  or 
no  job  at  all 


to  be  able  to  be 
conservative  in 
politics,  in  the 
marine  Corp.  Married 
to  eliminate  people 
from  my  life  who  are 
antagonistic 


battlefield  commission 
meaber  of  the  Marines 
who  are  fighters, 
not  babies! 


no  war  - service  cut- 
backs  where  a larger 
military  is  needed 
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163 

family  & finan- 
cial security 

no  family 

out  of  the  service 
with  honor 

making  the  military  a 
career 

164 

family 

chronic  disease, 
no  friends 

through  with  the 
military  and  a 
citlsen 

PGM;  fighting  for 
something  I don't 
believe  in 

166 

working  with  the 

Lord  and  doing  his 
will 

the  worst  is 
being  separated 
from  God. 

out  of  military 

I do  not  want  it 

Combat  & going  into 
war 

168 

Job  and  family 

no  job  & no 
family 

I have  no  wishes  or 
hopes 

to  be  shot  on  the 
front  line 

169 

Marriage,  suc- 
cessful in  business 
have  a loving  mate 

no  Job  - poverty 

no  military 

i 

military  state, 
secret  police  & war 

172 

W 

Healthy  & peaceful 
life 

death  of  close 
friends  or  fami- 
ly 

fighter  pilot  in 
minor  combat 

war  and  military 
dictatorship 

173 

leisure  time  to 
enjoy  with  friends 

dull  existence 

flying 

dull,  unimaginative 
duty 

174 

respected  meaber  of 
coamunity 

lots  of  friends  and 

flunking  out 

high  ranking  officer 
in  Navy 

war;  stuck  at  one 
rank 

gooa  cues  — mar- 
riage 

175 

doing  things  that 
are  satisfying; 
helping  others 

doing  things  I 
don't  like. 

Like  destroying 
life  in  the 

Mid  East 

used  as  a deterrent  to 

war 

military  is  sole 
way  of  life.  He 
are  headed  in  this  j| 

direction . 

176 

doing  something 
worthwhile 

having  no  ability 
to  Influence  ay 
life 

respected  and  never 
needed 

not  respected  and  1 

needed 

177 

family,  friends,  a 

getting  a poor 

higher  than  a captain 

Z am  not  too  | 

good  job 

job  due  to  the 
way  things  are 
going 

if  1 did  go  into 
military 

worried  about  it. 

178 

live  out  west  with 
horses  and  an 

Indian  girl 

living  in  M.  T. 
City  or  suburbs 
with  a brainless 
blonde  committee- 
woman 

to  be  a Green  Beret 
or  Marine 

being  assigned  to 
the  Pentagon 

179 

H 

marriage,  health 
and  happiness 

loss  of  health 
and  happiness 

none 

military  has  no  J 

future  I 

181 


caratr  la  ingr 


it 


vary  prosperous 


none 
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182 

marriage,  family, 
business  or 
management  career 

becoming  an 
alcoholic  or 
pothead 

progresses  to  the 
point  that  all 
military  have  at 
least  2 yrs.  of 
college 

falling  below 
standards 

183 

W 

married  to  fan- 
tastic chick, 
money,  no  hassles 

no  family  or 
friends  and 
broke 

I personally 
dislike  military 

A dictatorship  with 
military  in  total 
control 

184 

wealthy,  6 good 
job 

death  before  I 
achieve  my  goals 

use  military  to 
get  a better  civil- 
ian job 

getting  killed  in 
some  Idiots  war 

185 

V 

marriage,  family, 
good  job 

I will  flunk  out 
and  have  no  job 
and  not  find 
right  woman 

maintain  its  standards 
and  values 

military  will  go 
down  and  we  will  loee 
our  role  as  world 
power 

186 

having  a good  job 

getting  started 
in  life;  military 
will  help 

career 

1 have  none  yat! 

187 

happiness  with 
job  and  family 

not  happy  with  job  become  more  efficient 
or  family  and  disciplined 

. 

no  discipline. 

The  Army  is  an  example 
of  loss  of  discipline. 

191 

married,  health 
helping  others 

War  and  Communist 
control  of  world 
economy 

less  manpower  and  more 
nuclear  weapons . Less 
involvement  in  econo- 
mic stability 

nuclear  wars.  Cold 
war  with  nuclear  wars. 

194 

marriage;  commis- 
sion 

not  get  a commis- 
sion and  not  get 
married 

to  be  a major  in  USMC 

to  have  a regular 
commission  in  the  USMC 

196 

marriage;  good 
job 

life  in  POW  caag> 

I prefer  to  be  a civil- 
ian 

military  dictatorship  or 
spying 

198 

good  job;  money 

no  money  & no  job 

no  future  in  the  Army 

> 

going  off  to  war 

199 

financial  security 

poor  health,  no 

like  they  are  now 

small  force;  lazy 

family,  good  health 

Job  or  money 

buns  in  it 

200 

married  6 family 

flunk  out,  no 
job 

get  knee  or  shoulder 
injury  so  that  1 get 
out  of  military  ser- 
vice 

1 am  still  in  military 
and  we  are  at  war 

201 

H 

AT  pilot 

not  enjoying 
what  I'm  doing 

AT  pilot 

* * 

killed 

202 

V 

Physician,  married 
family 

not  going  to  Mad 
school 

only  will  enter 
service  as  a physi- 
cian 

I do  not  like  the 
thought  of  killed  or 
killing 

working  in  an  well-organized  & 
enormous  corpora-  technologically 
tlon  as  an  engi-  advanced 
neer 


snail,  poorly  or- 
ganized - lacking 
proper  funds 


stay  close  to  what 
they  are  now.  Less 
politics  in  the  mill' 
tary 


military  will  have 
little  say  against 
politicians 


being  a failure 


flunk  out  of 
school  - no 
chance  for  good 
life 


losing  the  grace  to  be  Colonel  in  the 
of  God  in  ay  life  Medical  Corps 


military  takeover 
and  dictatorship 


to  be  a doctor 
and  treat  ill  & 
suffering 


escalation  of  mill' 
tary  power  above 
human  concern 


a poor  job  in  a defense  of  earth 
building  or  fac- 
tory 


Astronaut  and 
commercial  pilot 


failure  in  career  small  profession! 
unhappy  marriage  Army  Free  of  Red 
Tape 


Career,  Wife 
Security 


more  say  in  c>abat 
do  everything  to  win 
no  more  VletHam 


death,  poverty 
failure  in  mar 
rlage  & work 


wealth  and 
happiness 


death 


no  career  unless  I am  low  ranking  soldier 
D.V.M.  in  Vet.  Corps. 


fighting  a war  I 
disagree  with 


military  will  disband 
and  become, apathetic 


that  military  will 
have  good  public  rela 
tions  & be  respected 


flying,  married, 
and  no  financial 


war  and  killing  that 
is  coning  soon 


war  i loneliness  I want  to  stay  out  of 
military;  I hate  war 
and  killing 

no  job;  no  family  a strong  military  sys 
ten 


free;  cabin  in 
Rocky  Mts;  happily 
married 


World  War  111 


» 

unmarried;  navy; 
submarines; 
travel  and  Invest 

no  job  and 
not  allowed  in 
Navy 

coaaand  of  wy  own 
submarine 

a chicken  shit 
assignment 

u 

a happy  Job  in 
the  military 

a loner  In  a 
boring  job 

a aajor  In  a 
military  career 

a dead-end  job  in 
the  Army 

»2 

good  job  and 
social  life 

mass  depression 
and  war 

no  war 

nuclear  war 

►3 

success  in  every- 
thing 

dead 

a good  place  to  work 

a military  takeover 
of  everything 

►5 

career  after  gradua- 
tion 

business  work 

unending  uncer- 
tainty as  right 
now 

better  than  now. 
b table  peacetime 
service 

another  Viet-Naa 

>7 

fulfil leant  of  ay 
personal  goals 

living  in  uncer- 
tainty with  no 
purpose 

serve  ay  required  time 
and  then  to  get  out. 

It  does  not  offer  the 
things  I want  in  life 

military  will  make 
ae  do  things  I do 
not  want  to  do. 

8 

Job,  aarrled, 
family 

death 

responsible  position 

war 

9 

graduate  and  be 
a truck  driver 

flunk-out 

out  of  allltary 

1 

active  life  la 
church  and  youth 

groups 

job  failure 

peacetime;  small 
token  force 

Wocld  TJar  III 

3 

good  job  and 
prop parous 

world  destruction 
by  thernonuclear 

slaply  on  standby 

non-activity  due  to 
fear  of  nuclear  holo- 
cost 

4 

happy  and  satis- 
fied 

alone  and  working 
at  a job  1 don't 
like 

passive  position. 

No  aggressive  signs 

a allltary  systea 
geared  for  war 

7 

graduate  & have 
a successful  mili- 
tary career; 
fsMly 

flunk  out 

r 

to  be  secure  in 
allltary 

nuclear  war 

» 

allltary  career 
and  seel  ting  Ufa 

insecure  sad 
ecoaoalcally 
poor 

a strong  allltary  with 
adequate  defease 
budget 

no  more  de-escalation 
a defenseless  country 

1 

f sally,  captain  is 

no  r final  salon 

Lt.  Con.  In  Navy 

being  passed  over. 

36  - 


Appendix  4.2 
Sample  B 

Hope*  and  wishes  for  the  cadet's  own  personal  life 
Fears  of  cadet's  own  personal  life 
Hopes  and  wishes  for  the  military 
Fears  of  the  military 

* W means  withdrew  from  the  Corps 


First  Column  - 

Second  Column  - 

Third  Column  - 

Fourth  Column  - 


get  the  "gusto"  in  not  achieving 
life  and  achieve  my  goals 
all  possible  goals 


It  must  meet  needs  loosely  organized 
of  a changing  society  not  with  the  times 
especially  youth  and  not  appealing 

to  the  "right  guy" 


commission  in  the  Messing  up  in  college  respecting  and 
Air  Force  or  Air  Force  career  aiding  my  country 


return  to  civilian 
life 


successful  position  a job  or  non-leadership  more  positions  for 
of  leadership  and  one  I didn't  enjoy  variety  of  skills 


flunking  out;  moving 
about  unsettled 


successful  officer 
in  Air  Force 


family,  happy 
secure 


fulfilling  life  flunking  out 


The  American 

public  turning  against 

It 


I'll  be  out  after 
flying  and  visiting 
world 


I would  be  a 
failure  as  a leader 
and  still  be  1st  It 


vlfe  & happiness  bad  job 


flunking  out;  unhappy 
marriage 


voluntary  military  reins tltutlon 

of  the  Draft 


Family  and  good 
Job 


spread  of  communism 
more  Vlet-Kams 
cutback  of  military 
money  and  manpower 


pilot 


fear  of  not  being 
to  cope  with  various 
types  of  people 


death  and  not  being  a good  position 

able  to  achieve  my 

goals 


security  a good 
job  and  a rich 
husband 


stuck  In  mlssle  silo 
away  from  fatally  for 
long  periods  of 
time. 


Lt.  Col;  traveling 
the  world  w/  wife 


divorce;  poor  job 
die  as  alcoholic 


no  need  for  military  nuclear  destruction  of 
and  weapons  world  in  a large 

scale  war. 


united  military  Which  poor  leaders, 

is  for  not  only  defen-  corruption, 

se  but  helping  develop  decay  and  a 

the  US  economically  and  struggle  for 
technologically  control  of  the 

government 

marine  pilot  and  not  being  a pilot  and 
stationed  where  a boring  job 

I WAHT 


marriage  and  good  flunking  out  of 
job  college;  being 

crippled 
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15 

family;  good  job 
security 

Wife  who  is  a 
bitch;  no  money 
or  friends 

not  sure  1 want 
to  go  into  the 
military 

16 

caraor  or  AF 
pilot  5 

MS  dagroo; 
family 

bad  marriage;  flunk 
out;  and  alcoholic 

Lt.  Col.;  AF  pilot 

disqualified  for 
flight;  passed  over 

17 

family  6 a acurity 

hard  to  say 

successful  officer 

being  kicked  out 

18 

V 

aarine  officer, 
family;  time 
to  spend  with 
parents 

dying  tonight 

war  to  boost  economy 
that  I am  not  killed 

peace  forever  & no 

Jobs 

19 

V 

to  be  ONE  with  my 
FATHER  and  Lord 

Jeaus  Christ 

that  1 would  reject 

HIM  and  HELL  would 
be  my  future 

no  military 

that  the  military 
will  take  over 
everything 

20 

married  and  Vet. 
practice 

leaving  school  and 
taking  job  I don't 

none;  I have  kidney 
transplant  and  will 

same 

like 

not  enter 

21 

b 

young,  wealthy 
powerful 

poor  and  digging 
ditches 

jet  fighter  pilot 

sitting  behind  a desk 

22* 

coMlasion;  happy 
marriage  and  good 
children;  a 
uaeful  job 

not  being  useful; 
not  reaching 
capabllition 

a commission;  a 
good  leader 

no  commission; 
stuck  in  a 
position;  no  ful- 
fillment of  potential 

23 

V 

nice  family  life 

drafted;  fighting 
Chinese  in  Malayan 
jungle.  No  job 
upon  return 

no  need  for  fighting 
military 

world  war 

24 

W 

wall-paying  job 

living  & working 
according  to  someone 
else' a rules 

large  & competent: 
puts  down  trouble  in 
a short  time  span 

military  back  on  draft 
system 

25 

married;  security 

rearing  of  children 

not  planning  to  have 
career.  . Use  Army  to 
develop  leadership 

26* 

good  husband  who  no  job  and  no  husband 

works  hard;  together  loneliness  and  inde- 
noney  will  come  in  cision 

do  not  feel  that  1 
would  like  to  be  in 
the  military 

conflict;  moving 
constantly  and 
being  married  to 
man  who  has  steady 
job  in  one  location 

27 

secure;  friends  and 
being  ay  own  boas 

being  rejected  by 
people 

maintenance  of 
standards 

too  civilian; 
discipline  nay  drop 
low 

28 

AF  Commission  and 
good  job 

no  commission  and  no 
responsible  and  pros- 
perous job 

not  many  changes 

a lot  of  useless 
changes 
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29 

good  job  and 
family 

bad  aarriage 
bed  job 

30 

V 

health,  family 
commission,  job 

flunk  out 

31 

flying,  narrled 
astronaut 

desk  job, 
divorced 

32 

aarriage,  family 
good  job 

broken  hone 
poor  job 

33 

W 

34 

^ free  tins 

live  In  peaceful 

no  idea 

place 

35 

wealthy  and  a lover 

getting  killed  and 
being  poor 

36* 

career  In  engineering  a boring  job  & not 
and  a faally  enjoying  life 

37 

good  job;  aarriage 

unsteady  job;  poor 
aarriage 

38 

aarrled,  job  with 
FAA 

flunking  out;  no 
coaalssion 

39 

— 

— 

40* 

c emission  and 
happy  aarriage 

not  getting  a 

SA  coaalssion 

41* 

Doctor,  faally 

horn 

not  doing  that  which 

I like 

42 

« 

good  job,  faally 
a Christian  life 

no  or  sorry  job 
no  faally 

43* 

W 

good  job;  secure 
aarrled 

flunk  out;  not 
fulfill  ay 
athletic  goals 

44 

good  job;  eecurlty 

dull  job  with  little 
tint  to  do  things  1 
like 

no  career;  just 
fulfill  obligation 

war  and  being  killed 

good  position;  fly lag  light  job  openings; 

wars  low  pay; 
poor  quality  In 
personnel 

no  need  for  military 
peace 

Increased  military 
because  of  war; 
research  solely 
for  weapons 

a responsible  posi- 
tion; helping  others 

not  being  to  aake 
it  into  the  army 

constant  growth 
new  weapons 

cutback  in  funds, 
manpower  and  weapons 

traveling;  around 
world  in  SAC  or  MAC 

washed  out  of  pilot 
training  or  being  an 
NCO 

chief  of  staff 

messing  up 

it  will  be  respected  the  military  will  be 
and  have  strength  and  cutback  and  will  be  a 
status  token  force 

aore  money  for 
federal  defense 

cutback  In  funds 

more  funding  & 
more  jobs 

jobs  will  be  strictly 
regular  8-5  type. 

senior  officer  in 

Any 

no  RA  commission 

only  plan  on  4 yrs . 
service  unless  I 

unable  to  get  pro- 
moted or  in  a 

aarry  a military 

stifling  job 

working  an  Major 
rank 

being  pasaed  over 

military  - no  hopes 

1 do  not  wish  to 
continue  In  It 

no  fears  or  hopes 

to  be  la  exciting 

dull  and  boring 

and  rigorous  physical  desk  job 
work 


i 
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45* 

good  job;  f tally 

working  in  a job  1 
don't  enjoy 

A good  job  serving 
people  of  U.S. 

I see  only  good 
things  ahead 

46 

V 

security;  good  job 
family 

no  job;  a loner  or 
a bad  job  and  no 
ennwt  salon 

no  wars 

no  rnamfaaloa 

47 

H 

good  job  and 
f sally 

wandering  looking  for 
a job 

voluntary  service 

asking  people  fight 
who  don't  want  to 
fight 

48 

security  and  to  do 
what  GOD  wills 

flunking  out;  no  job 

officer 

world  war  or  corrupt 
allltary 

49 

V 

no  idea 

being  unsuccessful  and 
fear  of  parental  dis- 
approval 

strong  allltary 
leaders  with  the 
tiaes.  Voluntary 

Army 

Americans  lose 
fsith  In  allltary 
draft  back  in 

SO 

w 

pilot;  aarriags; 
f sally  wealth* 

"God  In  our 
hearts" 

flunk  out;  sickness 
and  dlsharaony  in  fa- 
ally;  sentenced  to  hell 
by  God 

aajor;  pilot  full 
coaaission; 
based  in  beautiful 
place 

being  rlffed  or  put 
behind  desk 

51 

be  at  peace  and 
able  to  help  others 
live  a life  that 
they  enjoy 

to  be  at  war,  hungry 
and  fighting  for  ay 
life 

no  allltary  or  need 
for  it 

wars  continually 

52 

life  full  of 
adventures 

1 don't  know 

Just  as  it  is 

no  military 

53 

allltary  career; 
own  judo  club; 
send  parents  on 
European  tour 
hone  for  ay 
family 

flunk  out;  unable  to 
enter  allltary;  not 
aarrled 

Major  in  line  for 

Lt«  Cole 

"Lifer"  as  a 2nd  Lt. 

54 

graduate;  aarrled 
pilot;  wealth;  go 
Into  racing 

flunk  out;  insecure 
financially;  not  be 
qualified  for  flight 

Pilot;  rank;  pay; 
furthering  education 

not  getting  in  the 
allltary 

full  scale  world  war 

55 

W 

no  opinion 

no  opinion 

captain  of  a ship 

56 

being  proud  of 
ayaelf ; respect 
froa  others 

being  a failure  and 
having  no  friends 

a leader  who  is  well 
liked  and  respected 

stuck  behind  a desk 

1 I 

57 

faally;  do  auch 
good  la  world 

doing  wrong  and  asking 
hara;  being  sway  froa 
faally 

1 will  not  be  in  the 
allltary 

leading  aen  who  are 
dying  in  a helpless 
situation 

. , . 


.. .. I 


J 


getting  riffed  or 
■eking  a bad  decision 
which  will  hurt  my  net 


being  a good  leader 
being  promoted 


total  failure  and 
my  wife  leaving  ■ 


good  Job;  flying  *tuck  in  a deak  job 
(•ally;  siaple  life  being  a bachelor 

no  opinion  no  opinion 


"Zilch" 


not  planning  on  a 
military  life 


public  opinion  and 
disinterest  will 
stagnate  our  read!' 
ness 


happiness ; being  not  being  able  to 
able  to  earn  respect  achieve  my  goals;  i 
of  my  nen  be  a failure  in  my 

dealings  with  my  m 


no  opinion 


flunk  out;  not  being  in  the  military  and 
able  to  have  a motor  a high  position 
cycle 


no  military  or  a small  US  turns  anti-mill 
powerful  and  efficient  tary  a weakening  o 
force  the  Armed  Forces 


ried;  flunk  out;  poor; 

lonely;  living  in  a 
city 

losing  my  scholarship  Flying  a B-l  bomber 
not  being  able  to  fly  high  rank 


little  rank  & sitting 
behind  a desk. 


I don't  know  if  I 
am  going  to  like  the 
Army 


not  sure  that  the  not  being  able  to  do 
military  is  for  me  the  Job  I like. 

strong  civilian  con-  conventional  ground 
trolled  military  to  war  that  the  US  would 
fight  communism  surely  lose. 

military  superiority  military  so  weak  we 
to  all  countries  can  not  defend  our- 

selves 


no  opinion 


education;  fulfilling  flunking  out; 
my  obligations;  no  commission 

marriage 

success;  family;  failure  in  job;  no 

happiness  children;  unhappy 

wife 


going  down  the 
drain 


being  behind  a deak  mighty;  able  to 

control  communism 


in  the  field; 
adventure 


being  bored 


flying  fighters 


commission;  pilot 

marriage 


we  will  still  be  one  cutbacks  will  weaken 
of  the  best  armies  in  our  military 
the  world 


go  to  West  Point 
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74 

W 

happy  life;  active 

no  fear;  1 can 
achieve 

flight  Instructor 

teaching  ROTC 

75 

happy;  family; 

flunk  out  or 

I am  not  sure  I 

no  opinion 

Job  In  NASA  or  AP 

aarrylng  wrong  girl 

want  the  military 

76* 

H 

husband  to  love  and 
children 

vhat  the  world  Is 
coning  to.  Mo 
support  for  fsnlly 

I don't  want 
military 

military  Is  not 
for  me 

77 

military  officer 

flunk  out 

public  respect  and 
discipline 

no  respect  and 
continual  public 
criticism 

78 

pilot,  family, 
health 

no  job;  problem  in 
family  health 

major;  flying 

desk  job;  low  rank 

79 

become  aelf  suf- 

having someone  stop 

major  with  command 

no  promotion 

ficient 

me  from  reaching  ny 
goals 

80 

AF  officer  and  good 
Christian 

falling  out  of 

God's  will 

Lt . Col.  In  AF 
well-liked 

not  liked  and  of 
low  rank 

81* 

good  job;  family 

bad  Job;  poor  marri- 
age 

help  people;  not 
hurt  them;  prevent 

a military  gov't 
or  dictatorship 

wars 

82 

AP  pilot;  good  job 
family;  retire  at 

40 

being  separated  from 
family;  bad  job 

maintain  present 
strength;  be  best 

In  world  and  not 
as  political 

dacresse  in  public 
support,  cut-backs 
and  low  quality 

In  personnel 

83 

V 

ay  girl 

taking  this  dumb 
test 

none 

— 

84 

to  love  and  be 
loved;  set  goals 
and  try  to  accom- 
plish them 

no  one  loves  or 
appreciates  me 

respect  from  others 

being  led  by 
someone  I had  no 
respect  for 

85 

V 

develop  scientifi- 
cally something  to 

flunk  out  and  leading 
a purposeless  life 

volunteer  any  with  decrease  in  slse; 
the  best  professional  poorly  organised 

benefit  hain  race  training  totally  disorganised 

I 

j 

I 

i.  »• 


I 
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STUDY  II 

THE  ATTRACTIVENESS  OF  THE  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION: 

FIELD  STUDY 

Study  II  was  an  attaapt  to  borrow  cartaln  theoretical  concapta  froa  Marcia's 
definition  of  ego-identity  status  to  identify  the  underlying  factors  responsible 
for  the  attractiveness  of  the  ailltary.  In  particular,  the  present  investigators 
atteapted  to  use  the  concepts  of  "crisis"  and  "coanitaent".  It  was  reasoned 
that  perhaps  the  concept  of  coaaitaent  could  be  defined  in  teras  of  aultlple 
choice  iteas  which  reflected  answers  that  differed  in  levels  of  coaaitaent. 

The  iteas  were  written  to  closely  reseable  the  coding  used  by  Marcia  in  his 
interview  procedure.  The  iteas  referred  to  the  degree  of  personal  investment 
manifested  by  an  Individual  with  reference  to  occupational  choice,  religion, 
and  political  ideology.  The  investigators  in  an  earlier  pilot  study  found  that 
the  aeasureaent  of  "crisis"  produced  such  unreliable  responses  in  Interviews 
that  a redefinition  of  the  concept  was  necessary.  Crisis  was  defined  by 
Mercia  as  referring  to  a period  in  life  during  which  an  individual  is  involved 
in  choosing  among  meaningful  alternatives.  To  this  end  such  a period  should 
Involve  the  examination  of  topics  which  are  felt  to  be  of  major  concerns 
and  importance  to  the  individual.  On  this  baais,  it  was  expected  that  the 
degree  to  which  an  individual  haa  spent  time  in  concentrated  thoutfit  on  certain 
isauea  may  be  an  affective  variable  in  predicting  the  attractiveness  of  the 
military  organisation.  Based  upon  the  data  gathered  froa  the  semi-structured 
questions  of  Study  I,  a core  of  twenty  factors  which  were  predominant  in  the 
wishes  and  fears  of  freshmen  cadets  were  extracted.  In  general  the  factors 
ranged  from  iteas  of  concern  for  personal  future  (having  a family,  choice  of 
a spouse)  to  concern  for  the  welfare  of  society  (having  a nuclear  war,  having 
• military  takeover  by  the  government).  For  the  twenty  factors,  respondents 
in  Study  II  indicated  the  extent  to  which  each  factor  was  of  concern  and  Importance 
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to  the*. 

Using  s new  sample  of  freahman  cadets  and  freshmen  civilians  from  three 
major  universities.  Study  II  involved  an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  two  redefined  processes  of  commitment  and  concern  were  related  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  military.  The  latter  concept  was  measured  with  a 
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Method 


The  Maples  were  obtained  from  three  aajor  universities.  Two  were  located 
In  the  South  and  one  in  the  Southwest.  Of  a total  sample  of  405  freahasn,  356 
returned  useable  data.  There  were  252  freshaen  cadets  and  104  freahaan  civilians. 
Of  these,  44  cadets  and  46  civilians  were  froa  one  southern  university  and  119 
cadets  froa  the  other  southern  university  which  had  an  all  military  population. 
Froa  the  southwestern  university,  there  were  saapled  89  cadets  and  58  civilians. 
Inatruaenta 

The  questionnaire  was  coaposed  of  three  parts  and  is  shown  in  Appendix  4 J . 
Part  1 required  the  subject  to  Indicate  the  degree  of  concern  and  laportance 
given  to  each  of  twenty  factors  regarding  various  aspects  of  his  personal  life 
and  of  society.  Part  II  involved  responding  to  thirteen  multiple  choice  ques- 
tions which  aeaaured  degree  of  coanltment.  Of  these  questions,  only  iteas  1,  2, 

3,  5,  8,  10,  11,  and  12  were  used  in  deriving  the  Comnitaent  scale.  Part  III 
Involved  four  Seaantic  Differential  Scales  related  to  the  concepts  of  military, 
religion,  college,  and  government.  Of  these  four,  only  the  assessment  of 
military  was  used  in  the  present  analysis. 

To  reduce  Part  I to  subscales,  the  twenty  factors  were  subjected  to  a 
aulti-diasnslonal  scaling  program  (POLYGON  II)  in  which  scales  were  constructed 
bMed  upon  the  percentage  of  agreement  across  the  four  response  alternatives 


II.  Self-Orientation 


16.  Flunking  out  of  college 

19.  Changing  your  present  career  plans  after  college 

20.  Being  unemployed 


2.  Choice  of  a spouse 


5.  Having  a family 


IV.  Future  Mlllta 


3.  A career  when  you  graduate 
11.  Living  In  a society  that  Is  weak  In  national  defense 
13.  Having  a nuclear  war 


V.  negative  Personal 


8.  Having  to  take  a job  that  you  did  not  like 

9.  Taking  a job  or  position  that  did  not  offer  any  advancement 

10.  Having  an  unhappy  marriage  that  might  develop  in  a divorce 
14.  Having  a military  takeover  of  the  government 

Positive  Personal 


3.  A career  when  you  graduate 


4.  Being  financially  secure 


6.  Choice  of  curriculum 


The  military  attractlvenesa  scores  were  computed  for  freshmen  cadets  and 
freshman  civilians  on  the  Semantic  Differential  Scale  and  a 2 x 2 factorial 
design  mas  used  with  two  levels  of  Status  (Cadets  vs.  Civilians)  and  two  levels 


of  Military  Attractiveness  (Low  vs.  High).  The  levels  of  Military  Attractive- 
ness were  based  upon  military  attractiveness  scores  which  fell  below  (Low) 
or  above  (High)  the  mean  military  attractiveness  score  of  42.30  for  the  entire 
sample.  There  were  101  cadets  in  the  low  attractiveness  group  and  151  cadets 
in  the  high  attractiveness  group.  For  the  civilians,  there  were  69  persons  in 
the  low  attractiveness  group  and  35  persons  in  the  high  attractiveness  group. 

Results 

Table  4.8  presents  the  means  for  the  six  derived  response  scales  and  the 
commitment  scale  for  the  four  groups.  A 2 x 2 factorial  MANOVA  was  performed 
across  the  seven  response  variables  and  yielded  a significant  Status  variable 
effect,  Hotelling-Lawley  Trace  • .238,  F(7,346)  ■ 11.75,  £ < .01.  The  Status  x 

Military  Attractiveness  interaction  failed  to  reach  statistical  reliability. 

Separate  univariate  analyses  performed  on  each  response  variable  indicated 
that:  (a)  cadets  were  significantly  more  concerned  with  Issues  related  to  World 
Orientation  (£  < .01),  Self-Orientation  (£  < .05)  and  Future-Military  (£  < .01) 
than  civilians;  (b)  civilians  had  significantly  (£  < .05)  higher  commitment  scores 
cadets;  and  (c)  persons  who  perceived  the  military  as  low  in  attractiveness 
were  more  concerned  with  Future-Personal  factors  (£  < .01)  than  persons  who  had 
high  military  attractiveness  scores.  Finally,  a check  was  made  to  determine  whether 
the  larger  sample  of  all-military  cadets  might  possibly  have  biased  the  above 
findings  with  regard  to  comparisons  between  cadets  and  civilians.  Subsequent 
analyses  revealed  that  with  the  exception  of  commitment  this  was  not  tha  case  since 
the  means  of  the  cadets  from  tha  all-military  Institution  were,  in  fact,  slightly 
lower  then  other  cadets.  The  all-military  cadets  showed  significantly  lower 
commitment  scores  than  the  other  cadets  and  the  civilians. 

Since  e specific  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  examine  the  differences 
within  tbs  cadet  sample  and  becausa  cadets  ware  significantly  (£  < .01)  higher 
then  civilians  in  the  mean  Military  Attractiveness  score,  an  additional  analysis' 


TabU  4.8 


High  Military 
Attractiveness 


High  Military 
Attractiveness 


Means  for  the  Six-Derived  Scales  and  Coaaitaent  Measure 


as  a Function  of  Status  and  Attractiveness  of  the  Military 


Cadets 


Civilians 


10.87 


World  Orientation 


Self  Orientation 


Future-Military 


11.75 


Future-Personal 


12.06 


Positive  Personal 


12.49 


12.31 


Negative  Personal 


28.58 


29.28 


29.71 


Conaltaent 


27.55 
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was  confuted  on  the  differences  between  cadets  who  scored  below  and  above  the 
■••n  cadet  Military  Attractiveness  score  of  44.94.  A Hotelling  T2  analysis  was 
performed  between  the  Low  Military  Attractiveness  group  (N-125)  sad  the  High 
Military  Attractiveness  group  (H*127>  and  indicated  that  the  two  groups  differed 
significantly  over  the  seven  measures,  Hotelllng-Lawley  Trace  • .083,  F(7,244)  - 
2.88,  £ < .01.  With  regard  to  the  individual  response  comparisons,  it  was  found 
that  the  cadets  with  Low  Military  Attractiveness  scores  were  significantly 
more  concerned  (fc  < .05)  with  Future-Personal  factors  and  lower  (£  < .05)  in 
Commitment  than  cadets  who  had  High  Military  Attractiveness  scores. 

A check  for  sample  bias  was  made  by  repeating  the  analysis  with  cadet  status 
(all-military  institution  vs.  nixed  institution)  as  a second  variable  in  a 2 x 2 
MAMOVA  design.  The  results  indicated  that  cadet  status  failed  to  interact 
Significantly  With  military  attractlyeness  for  any  of  the  response  variables.  The 
main  effects  of  Military  Attractiveness  were  found  to  be  the  same  as  observed  in 
the  original  analysis. 

Discussion 

The  data  reveal  several  striking  results  concerning  those  variables 
which  underlie  the  attractiveness  of  the  military.  First,  as  expected,  the 
sample  of  freshmen  cadets  showed  hither  Military  Attractiveness  scores  than 
the  freshmen  civilians.  Secondly,  as  a group,  freshmen  cadets  attributed  more 
concern  and  to  factors  dealing  with:  (a)  war,  being  killed,  belief 

in  God,  and  corruption  in  positions  of  authority  (World  Orientation) ; (b)  flunking 
out  of  collage,  changing  career  plans,  and  being  unemployed  (Self-Orientation) : 
and  (c)  a career  upon  graduation,  a society  that  may  be  weak  in  national  defense, 
and  being  a leader  (Future-Military) . Third,  freshmen  civilians  showed  a signi- 
ficantly higher  commitment  to  expressed  religious  and  political  ideology  and  also 
a career  than  did  freshmen  cadets.  Finally,  in  determining  factors  which  relate 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  military,  those  individuals,  whether  civilian  or 

.... . _ jam  . i i 1 l.  ...  ..  -r  i. . r nl.-V  v i f ■rJttt.Ti'- 1 


cadet,  who  placed  Importance  and  concern  in  choice  of  a spouse  and  having  a 
family  (Future-Personal)  perceived  the  Military  to  be  lower  in  attractiveness 


Furthermore,  cadets  who  were  low  in  commitment  also  expressed  lower  Military 
Attractiveness  scores  than  cadets  who  were  high  in  commitment. 


In  its  entirety,  the  above  results  clearly  reflect  a situation  in  which 


in  attractiveness  also  are  high  in  personal  commitment  and  low  in  concern  for 


personal  factorb  such  as  choosing  a spouse  and  having  a family.  Cadets  show  a 
higher  attraction  to  the  military  and  have  less  concern  for  the  above  personal 


factors  than  civilians 


Based  upon  Marcia's  conceptualization  of  ego-identity  status,  high  commit- 
ment is  Interpreted  as  indicating  that  an  Individual  is  committed  to  an  occupational 
goal  and  also  a religious  and  political  Ideology.  Whether  this  commitment  has 


tion  of  parental  influence  is  problematic.  The  present  data  indicate  clearly  that 
attractiveness  to  the  military  is  directly  related  to  commitment  and  negatively 
related  to  concern  for  personal  factors  such  as  choice  of  a spouse  and  having  a 


Finally,  the  finding  that  the  lower  commitment  scores  for  the  cadets  from  the 


all-military  institution  biased  the  commitment  comparison  of  cadets  and  civilian 


is  puzzling.  A possible  reason  could  be  that  the  demands  and  pressures  placed 
upon  a cadet  at  an  all-military  institution  may  infact  result  in  lower  commit- 


tnt.  At  the  present  time,  the  authors  feel  that  any  hypothesis  for  this  relation- 


ship would  be  speculative  and  that  further  research  is  needed  to  better  under- 
stand the  finding. 
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APPENDIX  4. 3 

i • ‘ . • ••  /U  . k • ■'''if'.  " | 

Dear  College  Student: 

You  have  been  randomly  selected  to  be  part  of  a research  project  Involving 
an  attempt  to  understand  how  the  typical  college  student  views  things  like 
religion,  education,  politics,  the  military,  marriage,  and  other  institutions 
in  society. 

The  project  involves  your  completing  a questionnaire  which  is  ANONYMOUS 
and  therefore  we  would  really  appreciate  your  frank  and  honest  response.  This 
questionnaire  is  being  given  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  a large  sample 
and  your  responses  will  be  grouped  in  with  this  sample. 

It  should  take  you  approximately  35  minutes  to  complete  the  questionnaire. 

Please  be  sure  to  answer  every  item. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


P.S.  It  is  hard  to  overstress  the  importance  of  your  responses  for  the  validity 
of  this  survey.  Unless  you  answer  each  item  thoughtfully  and  completely,  we 
cannot  find  meaningful  answers  to  how  college  students  feel  about  their  past, 
present,  and  future  environment. 


PART  I.  General  Data  (Answer  Yes  or  No) 

1.  Are  you  a member  of  a fraternity  or  sorority? 

2.  Do  you  live  on-campus? 

3.  Are  you  a member  of  ROTC  or  a Cadet  Corps? 

4.  Are  you  a full-time  student? 

5.  Age 

6.  Sex 

ts  ■: ..-x  -w  . •• 


!• 

kig 


1 


, ...  mm* 
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Choose  one  of  the  following  four  REACTIONS  for  each  aspect: 

a.  Over  the  past  few  years*  I have  spent  considerable  time  thinking 
and  worrying  about  this  topic  and  it  is  extremely  Important  to  me. 

b.  Over  the  past  few  years*  I have  thought  about  it  but  I am  not 
worried  about  it. 

c . I have  lust  this  year  begun  to  seriously  think  about  it  and  I 
suspect  that  it  will  be  given  deeper  thought  over  the  next  year 
since  it  is  important  to  me. 

d.  I have  never  really  given  it  any  deeper  thought  because  I feel  that 
it  is  not  very  Important  or  really  pertains  to  me  at  this  time. 


2.  Choice  of  a spouse 


3.  A career  when  you  graduate 

4.  Being  financially  secure 

5.  Having  a family 

6.  Choice  of  a curriculum  major 

7.  Going  to  war  and  being  killed 

8.  Having  to  take  a Job  that  you  did  not  like 

9.  Taking  a job  or  position  that  did  not  offer  any  advancement 

10.  Having  an  unhappy  marriage  that  might  develop  in  a divorce 

11.  Living  in  a society  that  is  weak  in  national  defense 

12.  Living  in  a society  in  which  there  is  a communist  takeover 


13.  Having  a nuclear  war 


15.  Becoming  physically  disabled 


16.  Flunking  out  of  collage 


17.  Being  a leader 


18.  Corruption  in  positions  of  authority 

19.  Changing  your  present  career  plans  after  college 


20.  Being  unemployed 
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PART  III.  Please  choose  that  answer  that  best  describes  you. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  extent  of  my  political  involvement,  the  following 

statement  best  describes  me: 

a.  I actively  take  part  in  at  least  one  political  group  or  organization 
and  help  campaign  during  elections. 

b.  1 am  a member  of  a political  party,  contribute  to  campaign  funds,  and 
vote. 

c.  1 don't  contribute  to  campaign  funds  but  I do  vote. 

d.  I do  not  vote  because  I am  just  too  busy. 

e.  1 do  not  vote  because  it  does  not  matter  whether  an  individual  votes 
or  not. 

2*  Whea  I am  a member  of  a group  in  which  political  issues  are  being  discussed, 

I • 

a.  actively  take  part  and  express  my  political  views,  sometimes  actually 
reaching  the  point  of  becoming  angered  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

b.  actively  take  part  and  express  my  views  but  seldom  become  involved 
enough  to  get  excited  or  angered  over  the  discussion. 

c.  will  answer  questions  when  asked  my  but  do  not  express  my  views 
unless  asked. 

d.  as  a rule  do  not  discuss  politics  regardless  of  how  I feel. 

e.  do  not  actively  take  part  in  discussion  because  1 do  not  feel  very 
strongly  about  any  political  issues. 

3.  To  change  my  political  beliefs: 

a.  would  be  almost  impossible. 

b.  would  be  difficult  but  not  impossible. 

c.  no  more  possible  than  impossible. 

d.  would  be  fairly  easy. 

e.  would  be  very  easy. 

__  4.  Since  leaving  high  school,  my  political  beliefs  have: 

a.  changed  considerably. 

b.  changed  somewhat. 

c.  not  sure  how  or  if  they  have  changed. 

d.  remained  basically  the  same. 

e.  remained  almost  exactly  the  same. 

_____  5.  With  respect  to  religion,  1 would  classify  myself: 
s.  devoutly  religious. 

b.  athlest;  1 deny  that  a God  exists. 

c.  somewhat  religious. 

d.  I do  not  know  how  1 would  classify  myself. 

e.  agnostic;  I do  not  know  whether  a God  exists. 

6.  The  ststement,  "Religious  beliefs,  including  the  denial  of  God,  are  not 

important  anyway."  would  be: 

a.  very  inconsistent  with  my  philosophy  of  life. 

b.  somewhat  inconsistent  with  ay  philosophy  of  life. 

c.  neutrsl  or  Irrelevant  to  ay  philosophy  of  life. 

d.  soaewhst  consistent  with  ay  philosophy  of  life. 


■ 
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7,  If  someone  asked  me  about  the  development  of  my  religious  beliefs  from 

childhood,  I would  most  likely  state  that: 

a.  I have  gone  through  periods  of  very  deep  thought  concerning  my 
religious  beliefs,  and  through  this  process  I have  developed  my  present 
beliefs. 

b.  my  beliefs  have  changed  but  with  little  deep  thought. 

c.  there  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  my  beliefs. 

d.  my  beliefs  have  simply  become  less  important  to  me. 

e.  my  beliefs  are  in  a process  of  change  at  this  time. 

8.  If  I were  in  a group  discussing  religious  beliefs  I would: 

a.  express  my  view  and  try  to  encourage  others  to  accept  it. 

b.  defend  my  beliefs  but  not  encourage  others  to  believe  them. 

c.  remain  silent  because  I seldom  take  part  in  group  discussions 
regardless  of  how  strong  my  beliefs  are. 

d.  remain  silent  because  I am  not  exactly  sure  of  what  my  religious 
beliefs  are  and  I do  not  feel  confident  enough  to  discuss  them. 

e.  remain  silent  because  the  subject  is  not  Important  anyway. 


_ 9.  In  selecting  a partner  for  marriage: 

a.  I would  change  my  religion  or  denomination  if  ay  partner  wished  me  to. 

b.  I would  not  change  ay  religion  or  denomination  if  my  partner  wished 
me  to. 

c.  both  ay  partner  and  I would  change  to  a different  religion  or  denomina- 
tion. 

d.  I would  change  my  denomination  but  not  change  to  a different  religion 
such  as  changing  from  Protestant  to  Jewish. 

_10.  Five  years  from  now: 

a.  I very  likely  will  be  pursuing  a career  or  further  studies  in  the  major 
field  I am  studying  now. 

b.  I probably  will  be  pursuing  a career  or  further  studies  in  the  major 
field  I am  studying  now. 

c.  I am  not  sure  that  I will  be  pursuing  a career  or  further  studies  in 
the  major  field  I am  studying  now. 

d.  1 most  likely  will  not  be  pursuing  a career  or  further  studies  in  the 
major  field  I am  studying  now. 

e.  1 do  not  know  nor  care  what  I will  be  doing  with  respect  to  a career 
five  years  from  now. 

11.  If  I were  offered  a chance  to  earn  a substantially  greater  salary  in  an 

entirely  different  field  or  career  (assuming  such  factors  as  job  location, 

job  difficulty,  etc.  remained  the  same),  I would: 

a.  reject  the  offer  without  hesitation. 

b.  reject  the  offer  but  prwbebly  with  m tiviiUiu  Jegt.ee  uf  legrei. 

c.  probably  encounter  a great  deal  of  vacillation  and  doubt. 

d.  accept  the  offer  but  certainly  have  some  doubt  about  changing  majors 
or  careers. 

e.  accept  the  offer  with  no  doubts. 

_12.  If  I could  find  an  easier  major  in  which  I could  succeed,  I would: 

a.  definitely  not  change  majors. 

b.  probably  not  change  majors. 

c.  not  sure  what  I would  do. 

d.  probably  change  majors. 

e.  definitely  change  majors. 


1 know  that  I can  depend  on  Myself  In  tines  of  personal  stress: 

a.  becauae  I have  previously  gone  through  periods  of  personal  stress  and 
after  Much  personal  reflection  resolved  the  problen  and  felt  better 
prepared  to  cope  with  similar  situations. 

b.  because  other  people  told  me  1 could. 

c.  1 an  not  sure  that  I can  because  1 have  never  been  in  a very  stressful 
situation  without  help  from  ny  family. 

d.  I am  not  sure  that  I can  but  I would  say  that  1 an  at  a point  in  my 
life  that  1 shall  soon  find  the  answer. 


We  are  trying  to  find  a way  of  measuring  the  meanings  college  students  associate 
with  certain  concepts.  Each  of  the  following  pages  has  two  different  names  printed 
and  underlined  above  10  pairs  of  words.  Each  pair  of  words  is  separated  by  seven 
numbered  spaces.  We  call  these  numbered  spaces  a scale. 


You  are  requested  to  rate  each  of  the  concepts  as  they  appear  on  the  page 
using  the  scales  which  appear  under  the  underlined  word.  For  example,  if  you  feel 
that  a particular  concept  is  best  characterized  by  one  or  the  other  ends  of  the 
scale,  or  somewhere  in  between,  you  would  circle  that  number  that  best  describes 
what  the  concept  means  to  you. 


DEMOCRACY 


Freedom 


Rich  1 : 2 


If  each  of  the  circled  scale  numbers  best  described  what  the  concept  demo- 
' Meant  to  you,  you  would  mark  1 for  item  A,  nark  4 for  item  B,  mark  7 for 
C,  etc. 


Please  work  at  a fairly  high  speed  through  the  test.  Do  not  worry  or  puzzle 
over  any  item.  It  is  your  first  impression  that  we  want. 


5:6:7  Dirty 


Clean  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 


6 : 7 Dishonest 


Unjust  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 


Selfish  1:2:3:4:5:6:7  Unselfish 


5:6:7  Unsympathetic 


5:6:7  Biased 


Unbiased  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 


5:6:7  Kind 


Cruel  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 


2 : 3 : 4 : 5 : 6 : 7 Genuine 


MILITARY 


Clean  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 


7 Dirty 


5:6:7  Dishonest 


Honest  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 


7 Just 


Unjust  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 


7 Unselfish 


Selfish  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 


5:6:7  Unsympathetic 


Unbiased  1:2:3:4:5:6:7  Biased 


5:6:7  Impolite 


Polite  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 


Cruel  1:2:3:4:5:6:7  Kind 


2 : 3 : 4 : 5 : 6 : 7 Genuine 


Clean  1:2:314:5:6:7  Dirty 


1 1 2 : 3 : 4 : 5 


Unjust  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 5 
Selfish  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 5 


Sympathetic  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 
Unbiased  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 


PgjapaS ' 


Hypocritical 


Bad  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 

Polite  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 

Cruel  1 : 2 : 3 : 4 


1 : 2 : 3 : 4 


6 : 7 Dishonest 
6 : 7 Just 
6 : 7 Unselfish 
6 : 7 Unsympathetic 
6 : 7 Biased 
6 : 7 Good 


5:6:7  Impolite 
5:6:7  Kind 


5:6:7  Genuine 


Clean  1:2:3 


Honest  1:2:3 


Unjust  1:2:3 
Selfish  1:2:3 
Sympathetic  1:2:3 
Unbiased  1:2:3 


1:2:3 


Polite  1:2:3 


COVEMMEHT 


4:5:6 


4:5:6 

4:5:6 


4:5:6 


4:5:6 


4:5:6 


7 Dirty 
7 Dishonest 


7 Just 


7 Unselfish 


7 Unsympathetic 
7 Biased 


4 : 5 : 6 : 7 Good 
4 : 5 : 6 : 7 Impolite 


Cruel  1:2:3:4:5:6:7  Rind 
typocrltlcal  1:2:3:4:5:6:7  Genuine 
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SECTION  V 


I 


INTEA-GROUP  CONFLICT:  INDIVIDUAL  VERSUS  UNIT  OBJECTIVES 


One  of  th«  most  significant  and  challenging  problems  in  the  soclallsa- 


tion  of  the  individual  is  the  development  of  social  sensitivity  and  an 


awareness  of  the  importance  of  group  loyalty  and  group  welfare.  Early  pre- 


occupation with  self-indulgence  must  gradually  give  way  to  social  concern. 


The  resolution  of  the  conflict  between  individual  and  group  needs  is  essen- 


tial to  the  survival  and  integrity  of  the  group.  It  determines  to  a great 


extent  the  effectiveness  of  group  behavior.  One  of  the  major  tasks  of  all 


leaders  is  to  integrate  these  different  objectives  with  a view  toward 


reasonably  satisfying  all  the  demands.  Each  person  must  recognise  the  needs 


of  others  as  well  as  the  overall  objectives  of  the  group  in  which  he  is  a 


participating  member.  Yet  our  knowledge  on  how  to  affect  this  resolution 


has  been  handicapped  by  the  paucity  of  research  data  on  the  nature  of  the 


antecedent  conditions  determining  the  relative  strengths  of  these  objec- 


tives (Phillips  and  Devault,  1957) . 


A general  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  human  needs  is  prerequisite  to 
the  specific  task  of  management.  As  an  infant,  the  individual  is  passive 


dependent,  and  unaware  of  self.  As  he  matures  he  tends  to  become  more 


independent  and  seeks  to  satisfy  higher  needs  according  to  Mas low’ a 


hierarchy  of  needs.  Plippo  contends  that  "this  process  of  maturation. 


as  well  as  certain  fundamental  assumptions  as  to  the  basic  nature  of  man. 


have  a profound  effect  upon  • approach  to  his  personnel. 

Sociologists,  psychologists,  and  anthropologists  differ  as  to  the  basic 
nature  of  man,  whether  he  is  essentially  good  and  cooperative,  or  indolent 


and  in  conflict.  Various  practicing 


are  also  in  conflict  on 


these  points;  the  point,  however,  is  that  their  respective  philosophies 
inevitably  and  drastically  affect  their  managerial  approach  (1966, 


p.  177]."  The  process  of  merging  individual  and  group  needs  has  been 


called  the  fee Aon  process.  Bakke  defines  this  tern  ae  "the  simultaneous 
operation  of  the  socialising  process  by  which  the  organisation  seeks  to  sake 
an  agent  of  the  individual  for  the  achievement  of  organisational  objec- 
tives* and  of  the  personalising  process  by  which  the  Individual  seeks  to 
— fcj>  an  agency  of  the  organisation  for  the  achievement  of  his  personal 
objectives  [1955,  p.  5]."  If  both  the  unit  and  the  person  are  satisfied, 
there  is  successful  fusion.  If  either  one  is  dissatisfied,  there  la  a 
lesser  degree  of  fusion.  Flippo  (1966)  points  out  that  perfect  fusion 
is  both  impossible  and  undesirable  since  growth  is  enhanced  by  conflict 


as  well  as  by  cooperation.  Argyrls  (1954)  applied  this  fusion  model  to  a 


the  groups  of  young  girls  in  the  department.  Their  work  restricted  their 
desire  to  talk,  visit,  etc.  The  turnover  in  this  department  was  very  high 
coopered  to  the  tellers  In  the  same  bank  who  worked  in  a situation  with 
high  fusion.  Obviously,  workers  will  quit  jobs  where  conflicts  are  noet 
experienced  if  opportunities  are  available  for  higher  fusion  in  other 
job  situations.  Perhaps  this  eight  be  one  cogent  reason  for  resignations 
and  refusals  to  re-enlist  in  the  kray.  If  freedom  of  movement  does  not 
exist  because  of  pension  arrangements,  seniority  system,  and  family  ties, 
conflict  and  low  fusion  may  be  forced  upon  the  organisation  and  the  person 
The  propoeed  etudy  attempts  to  assess  some  of  the  conditions  leading 


to  low  fusion  and  high  conflict  between  individual  and  group  needs.  In 
particular,  the  investigation  focuses  on  personality  (the  level  of  moral 
development)  and  the  organisational  reward  structure,  proactive  and  contri< 
independent.  In  a conflict  between  self-  and  social-interest  it  would  be 


Morality  has  been  conceptualised  as  con- 
science* as  a set  of  standards  for  social  action  diich  has  been  iucor— 
porated  by  the  individual.  Three  different  aapecta  of  Internalisation 
have  been  Indicated  by  various  theories:  the  behavioral,  eaotlonal,  and 
judgmental  aspects  of  moral  action.  The  behavioral  criterion  stresses  In- 
trinsically motivated  conformity  or  resistance  to  temptation.  The  second 
criterion  of  Internalization  is  the  existence  of  guilt,  that  is  self- 
punitive,  self-critical  reactions  of  remorse  and  anxiety  following  viola- 
tion of  social  standards.  In  Kohlberg's  conception  of  the  six  stages  of 
moral  development.  Stages  2 and  4 imply  definite  reactions  to  self-  versus 
social-interest.  Stage  2 is  characterized  by  a naive  egoistic  orientation 
Right  action  Is  that  which  Instrumentally  satisfies  the  self's  needs  and 
occasionally  others’.  Stage  4,  on  the  other  hand,  is  characterized  as 
authority  and  social  order  maintaining  orientation.  Orientation  to  doing 
one's  duty  and  showing  respect  for  authority  and  maintaining  the  social 
order  for  its  own  sake.  Regard  for  earned  expectations  of  others  is  im- 
portant. It  is  therefore  predicted  that  Stage  2 subjects  are  more  likely 
to  be  concerned  for  their  own  needs  than  for  needs  of  the  group  while 
Stage  4 subjects  will  be  more  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the  group. 

The  reward  structure  of  the  organization  is  also  moat  important  in 

All  too  often,  higher  authority  has  used  Incentives 


resolution  of  such  dilemmas 


facilitating  fusion 


individual  effort.  Prizes,  honors,  bonuses 


keynote  of  extracting 
proaotlons,  and  symbolic  rewards  of  one  sort  or  another  have  been  promised 

to  those  individuals  who  excel,  all  others  in  the  group.  In  situations 
where  output  depends  on  the  individual’s  effort  this  rewarding  procedure 
inpruu*  nroductlon.  particularly  if  conducted  in  an  equitable  manner, 


but  sometimes  these  procedures  aay  be  counterproductive.  Particularly, 
in  situations  where  the  individuals  have  to  work  cooperatively,  it  is 
■oat  doubtful  whether  eaphaais  on  individual  effort  is  beneficial,  as  for 
exaaple,  in  a football  teas  or  allltary  unit.  Morton  Deutsch  (1949)  has 
defined  contrlent  interdependence  as  a condition  in  which  the  success  of 


one  person  leads  to  the  inevitable  failure  of  another  person  (zero-sun 


• In  pronotlve  Interdependence . the  interaction  of  participants  is 
mutually  beneficial.  A cooperative  active  is  a mutual  or  shared  one;  the 


ficlal  to  all  participants.  A competitive  motive  seeks  an  outcone  that  is 


most  beneficial  to  oneself  and  most  detrimental  to  the  other  participants. 
A reward  structure  of  contrlent  interdependence  ("competitiveness") 
places  a greater  premium  on  self-satisfaction  and  tends  to  decrease  fusion 
"Wl*  * reward  structure  of  promotive  interdependence  ("cooperation")  in 
a group  situation  tends  to  Increase  fusion.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
study  mas  to  determine  whether  a relationship  exists  between  level  of  moral 
development  and  satisfaction  with  various  strategies  for  distributing 
tsmards  in  small  groups.  Two  strategies  for  distributing  rewards  were 
evaluated:  a competitive  strategy  (contrlent  interdependent)  and  a 
modified  competitive  strategy  (modified  contrlent)  in  which  all  members 
of  the  group  got  some  part  of  the  reward,  but  the  most  influential 


p re conventional  and  conventional.  It  was  predicted  that  preconventional 
subjects  would  be  more  satisfied  with  a strategy  eaphaslsing  reward  of 


■ conventional  subjects  would  be  more  satisfied 
reward  based  on  group  efforts. 


Method 


Subject*.  Seventy-eight  aeles  from  Introductory  Psychology  classes 
et  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  volunteered  to 
participate  in  a three-part  study  for  extra  credit.  During  the  first 
session,  subjects  were  given  the  Rest  Defining  Issues  Test  (Rest,  1974) 
which  has  been  shown  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  principled  reasoning 
is  used  in  evaluating  moral  questions.  Data  from  the  fifty-eight  sibjecti 
who  appropriately  coopleted  the  Defining  Issues  Test  (DIT)  were  used 
to  provide  the  subject  pool  for  the  present  study. 

The  attrition  rate  was  generally  found  to  be  high,  because  the  test  re- 
quired careful  attention  to  several  questions  for  a period  of  about  one- 
half  hour.  It  would  appear,  based  on  experience  here,  that  many  subjects 
are  participating  solely  to  gain  extra  credit  and  will  invest  theaselves 
wholeheartedly  in  any  difficult  task. 

The  range  of  scores  on  the  DIT  was  9 to  37  with  a naan  of  24.2. 

The  subjects  were  divided  into  two  groups  at  the  median  score,  which  was  23 
to  form  two  groups  with  twenty-eight  subjects  having  scores  of  23  or  leas 
and  thirty  subjects  having  a cores  of  24  or  higher.  The  groups  were  called 
"low  principled"  and  low-moderate  principled",  respectively.  Such  designa- 
tions wore  given,  because  die  range  of  scores  found  in  the  sample  repli- 
cated those  of  a previous  sample  taken  at  VPI&SU  (nuaber  of  sid>jects--83; 
ranee  of  mcorpm — 8-43:  seen — 25.1)  and  appeared  to  represent  the  lower 
half  of  the  distributions  found  by  Rest  (1974)  at  eastern  and  aldwestera 

universities*  . 

Although  the  principled  scores  derived  from  the  DIT  do  not  conform 
exactly  to  the  stages  and  levels  presented  by  Kohlberg,  they  do  adequately 
evaluate  the  level  of  principled  or  post conventional  reasoning  used  by 
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subjects,  such  that  Meaningful  distinctions  say  be  made  among  subjects  ^ 
which  approximate  the  Kohlberg  stages. 

The  data  on  small  groups  for  this  study  were  collected  during  the 
third  session  of  the  three  part  experiment . Although  every  effort  was 

to  equally  distribute  the  subjects  from  each  principled  group  into 
the  two  treatment  groups,  further  problems  of  attrition  and  inappropriately 
completed  data  sheets  prevented  the  assignment  of  equal  numbers  of  subjects 
to  each  treatment  group.  Tims,  the  data  analyses  were  couple ted  using  an 
analysis  of  variance  for  unequal  n's.  The  nuaber  of  subjects  per  cell 
ranged  from  6 to  9. 

Procedure.  Subjects  were  telephoned  approximately  four  to  six  weeks 
after  the  initial  testing  session  and  asked  to  return  to  participate  in 
* small  group  experiment  as  the  third  session  in  which  they  had  agreed  to 
participate.  Subjects  were  assigned  to  form  six-person  groups  which  con- 
sisted of  equal  mmbers  of  low,  low-moderate,  or  unclassified  subjects 
who  were  used  to  fill  up  the  groups. 

When  the  subjects  arrived  at  the  experimental  room,  they  were  seated 
individually  and  given  a 4"  x 6"  card  to  use  to  make  a name  plate  and 
two  copies  of  the  problem  which  were  separated  by 

carbon  paper.  The  experimenter  told  the  subjects  what  they  were  to  do  and 
rud  them  the  Instructions  on  the  problem  sheet.  When  all  subjects  had 
completed  both  the  > plate  and  rankings,  the  experimenter  collected 
the  carbon  copies  of  die  rankings  and  sent  the  subjects  to  form  a group  at 
the  table  in  the  middle  of  die  room.  The  subjects  were  then  given  an  unused 
copy  of  the  rankings  form  and  were  read  the  instructions  appropriate  to  the 
treatmsnt  condition  to  which  they  had  been  assigned.  The  instructions  were 
either  those  appropriate  to  developing  a contrient  interdependent  ("competi- 
tive") or  a mixture  of  promotive  and  contrient  instructions  called  modified 
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contrient  (Modified  cooperative) . The  instructions  read  were  aa  fol- 
lows. 

Contrient  Interdependent— Now  we  would  like  for  you  rank  order  the  items 
for  iaportance  as  a group.  You  way  have  up  to  20  alnutes  to  discuss 
the  problem  and  arrive  at  a group  decision.  We  have  a bonus  In  real 
cash,  which  we  will  give  to  the  person  who  has  the  most  influence 
on  the  group's  decision.  The  speed  with  which  the  group  reaches  its 
will  determine  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  awarded  to 
the  most  influential  member.  If  the  group  reaches  its  decision  in 
5 minutes  or  less,  the  moat  influential  member  will  receive  $4.00. 

Xf  more  than  S minutes  but  less  than  10  minutes  are  required  to  arrive 
at  a group  decision,  the  most  influential  member  will  receive  $3.00. 

If  more  than  10  but  fewer  than  15  minutes  are  required,  the  most 
Influential  member  will  receive  $2.00.  If  more  than  15  minutes  are 
required,  the  most  influential  member  will  receive  $1.00.  We  have  an 
objective  method  for  determining  the  most  influential  member  of  the 
group  called  the  "un revealed  difference  technique,"  which  I cannot 
discuss  with  you  at  this  point.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Modified  Contrient— Now  we  would  like  for  you  to  rank  order  the  items 
for  l^wrtance  as  a group.  You  may  have  up  to  20  minutes  to  discuss 
the  problem  and  arrive  at  a group  decision.  We  have  a bonus  in  real 
/.ft.  which  we  will  distribute  to  the  group  on  the  following  basis.  If 
the  group  reaches  a decision  within  5 minutes  or  less,  we  will  give  each 
member  of  the  group  $1.00  and  we  will  give  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  group  4 times  that  amount  or  $4.00.  If  the  group  takes  more 
than  5 minutes  but  less  than  10  minutes,  we  will  give  each  group  member 
$.75  and  the  most  influential  member  $3.00.  If  more  than  10  minutes  but 


less  chan  15  minutes  Is  required,  we  will  give  each  group  member 
$.25  and  the  most  influential  member  $1.00.  We  have  an  objective 
method  for  determining  the  most  influential  member  of  the  group  called 
the  "unrevealed  difference  technique 


which  I cannot  discuss  with 


you  at  this  point.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  group  session,  subjects  were  given  rating  scales 
to  determine  their  satisfaction  with  their  group's  performance  and  their  attitudes 
toward  both  their  own  and  other  possible  group  strategies.  During  the  time 
subjects  were  completing  their  forms,  the  experimenter  in  the  contrlent  inter- 
dependent and  modified  contrlent  groups  calculated  the  difference  scores  to 


determine  which  member  had  been  the  most  influential  by  the  "unrevealed  difference 
technique"  (Bodin,  1966;  Hadley  and  Jacob,  1973). 


When  the  subjects  had  completed  their  group  ratings,  the  experimenter 
collected  their  data  sheets  and  spoke  to  them  as  a group  telling  them  how  much 
money  they  had  earned  and  who  was  the  most  influential  member  (where  the  latter 


was  applicable) . Then  the  experimenter  gave  the  subjects  another  brief  ques- 
tionnaire and  a receipt  for  the  subjects  to  sign  indicating  acceptance  of  the 
monetary  reward.  When  the  subjects  had  completed  these  last  acts,  they  were 
dismissed  after  all  questions  about  the  eyier  had  been  answered. 


Results 


Two  3x2  between  groups  analyses  of  variance  for  unequal  n's  were  completed 


the  Influence  of  group  instructions  on  low  and  low-moderate  subjects' 


tloae  to  their  group  experience.  A statistically  significant  Interaction 


p instructions  and  level  of  principled  reasoning  (F  - 10.43,  df  « 1 
) wee  observed  on  question  4,  "Were  you  satisfied  with  the  way  we 
4 distribute  the  rewards?"  The  analysis  of  variance  summary  table 
e <m d standard  deviations  of  the  responses  are  shown  in  Tables  5.1 
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and  5.2  respectively.  An  analysis  of  the  interaction  using  Duncan's  New  Multiple 
Range  Test  indicated  (j>  a < .05)  that  low  principled  subjects  were  reliably  more 
satisfied  with  the  competitive  strategy  than  were  low  moderate  principled  subjects 
and  that  low-moderate  principled  subjects  were  reliably  more  satisfied  with  the 
modified  cooperative  strategy  than  were  low  principled  subjects.  Additionally, 
the  low  principled  subjects  in  the  competitive  strategy  were  reliably  more  satis- 
fied than  the  low  principled  subjects  in  the  modified  cooperative  strategy  and 
the  low-moderate  principled  subjects  in  the  modified  cooperative  strategy  were 
more  satisfied  than  the  low-moderate  principled  subjects  in  the  competitive 
strategy. 

An  analysis  of  the  responses  to  the  question  of  how  satisfied  the  subjects 
were  with  the  actual  distribution  rewards  yielded  no  main  effects  or  significant 
interaction.  The  analysis  of  variance  summary  table  and  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  of  the  ratings  are  shown  in  Tables  5.3  and  5.4. 

Discussion 

The  general  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  if  there  was  a relationship 
between  level  of  principled  reasoning  and  satisfaction  with  reward  distribution 
strategies  which  emphasised  individual  efforts  (a  competitive  strategy)  versus 
group  efforts  (a  modified  cooperative  strategy) . The  prediction  was  made  that 
low  principled  subjects  would  be  more  concerned  with  their  own  needs,  whereas 
moderate  principled  subjects  would  be  more  concerned  with  the  group's  needs. 

The  two  reward  distribution  strategies  selected  were  designed  to  emphasize  in- 
dividual effort  and  represented  as  either  Inequitable  distribution  of  the  rewards 
or  group  efforts  with  individual  effort  recognised  by  a larger  share  of  the 
reward  and  represented  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  rewards  based  on  a 
proportionality  strategy.  Given  these  conditions,  it  would  be  expected  that  low 
principled  subjects  would  express  greater  satisfaction  with  the  competitive 
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TabU  5.1 

Suanary  table*  of  the  analysis  of  variance 
for  the  queation  of  satisfaction  with 
the  strategy  for  distributing  rewards 


Source 

df 

Mean  Square 

P ratio 

Group  Instruction 

1 

.0022 

.001 

Level  of  Principled 
Seasoning 

1 

.0066 

.004 

Group  Instruction  X 
Level  of  Principled 
Seasoning 

l 

1 

18.30 

10.43* 

Error  Tern 

27 

1.75 

*£<.005 


■ 


■Dn npnm 
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Table  5.2 


Means  and  standard  deviations  of  ratings  of  satisfaction 
with  strategies  for  the  distribution  of  rewards 


Group 

Instructions 


Subjects*  Principled  Level 
Low  Low-Moderate 


Contrient  Interdependent  5.3  + 1.38 


3.5  + 0.84 


Modified  Contrient 


3.8  + 1.09 


4 


5.1  + 1.69' 


Ratings  were  based  on  a 7-point  scale  with  1 equalling  a rating 
of  very  dissatisfied  and  7 equalling  very  satisfied. 


n«7 


n“6 


n-9 


n-9 


1 


5 
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Table  5.3 

Suaaary  table  of  die  analysis  of  variance  for  the 
question  of  satisfaction  with  the  actual  distribution 
of  regards 


Source 

i£ 

Mean  Square 

F-ratlo 

Group  Instructions 

1 

2.26 

1.06 

Level  of  Principled  Seasoning 

1 

1.34 

.63 

Group  Instructions  z level 
of  principled  reasoning 

1 

8.52 

3.99 

Error  term 

27 

2.13 

Means  and  standard  deviations  of  subjects  ratings 
of  satisfactionjVith  the  experimenter's  distribution 
of  the  rewards. 


Group 

instructions 


p* Huge  were  based  on  a 
s rating  of  very  satlsf: 
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strategy,  whereas  low-moderate  principled  subjects  would  express  greater  satis- 
faction with  the  modified  cooperative  strategy. 

TWo  questions  were  used  as  dependent  variables  to  assess  the  satisfaction 
of  the  subjects  with  the  reward  strategies.  The  first  question  asked  directly 
whether  subjects  were  satisfied  with  the  reward  distribution  plan.  The  data 
confirmed  the  prediction  that  low  principles  subjects  would  express  greater 
satisfaction  with  a competitive  strategy  than  low-moderate  subjects  and  that 
low-moderate  subjects  would  express  greater  satisfaction  with  a modified  coop- 
erative strategy  than  would  low  principled  subjects.  The  second  question  asked 
about  subjects'  satisfaction  with  the  actual  distribution  of  rewards  but  did  not 
support  the  predictions  at  a statistically  reliable  level.  Thus,  the  basic 
arguments  of  the  present  study  that  a relationship  between  level  of  principled 
reasoning  and  satisfaction  with  strategies  for  distribution  of  rewards  were 
supported  by  the  direct  question  about  satisfaction  with  strategies,  but  were 
not  supported  by  the  question  as  to^ satisfaction  with  the  actual  distribution 
of  rewards . 

. c;  ' f fr 

An  Implication  of  the  present  study  is  that  although  subjects  may  express 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  particular  reward  strategies,  they  may  or 
may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  actual  outcome  of  reward  distribution.  Because 
there  was  no  quantifiable  product  which  each  individual  contributed  that  could 
be  examined,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  an  individual's 

real  performance  was  Influenced  by  the  strategy  for  reward  distribution.  How- 

* 

ever,  it  might  be  assumed  that  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  reward  strategy 
would  lead  sooner  or  later  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  organisation  for  which 
one  is  working  and  consequently  to  lowered  production.  Thus,  one  possibility  for 
future  studies  would  be  to  sxaalne  the  extent  to  which  individual  performance  is 
actually  influenced  by  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  a new  reward  strategy. 


/ * 


9 


if  11 
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SECTION  VI 


VALUE  CONFLICT  AND  THE  LEGITIMACY  OF  AUTHORITY 


In  the  military,  obedience  to  authority  la  one  of  the  aoet  valued 


norm.  Fro*  the  moment  the  recruit  enters  the  system,  he  Is  Indoctrin- 
ated In  the  invlolacy  of  military  authority.  Differences  In  dress, 
privileges,  living  conditions,  symbols,  training  all  tend  to  accentuate 
differences  in  status.  Instances  of  disobedience  are  most  severely 
punished.  Tet,  despite  all  these  forces,  there  are  Increasing  signs  of  an 
erosion  of  the  legitimacy  of  military  authority.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
study  to  explore  the  conditions  that  may  be  related  to  the  breakdown  of 
authoritative  Influence,  namely,  conflicts  in  moral  values  and  managerial 
conceptions  of  human  nature. 

French  and  Raven  describe  legitimate  power  as  follows:  "Legitimate 
power  of  0/P  Is  here  defined  as  that  power  which  stem  from  Internalized 
values  In  P which  dictate  that  0 has  a legitimate  right  to  Influence  P 
and  that  P has  an  obligation  to  accept  this  Influence  [1959,  p.  159]." 
Three  bases  of  legitimate  power  are  cultural  values,  acceptance  of  the 
social  structure,  and  designation  of  0 as  a legitimate  power  holder  by 
some  other  legitimizing  ag»nt  whom  P accepts.  Goldhamer  and  Shlls  (1939) 


noted  that  there  are  three  major  form  of  legitimate  power.  Legitimate 
power  Is  regarded  as  legal  when  the  acceptance  of  lesu  rests  an  a 

belief  in  the  legality  of  the  laws,  decrees,  and  direct  Issued  by  the 

power-holder.  It  Is  traditional  when  it  is  derived  from  the  belief  in 
the  sanctity  of  traditions  by  virtue  of  which  the  power-holder  exercises 
his  power  and  in  the  traditional  sanctity  of  the  orders  which  he  Issues. 
Legitimate  power  is  charismatic  when  the  recognition  of  legitimacy  rests 
on  devotion  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  power-holder.  Essential  to 
these  conceptions  of  legitimate  power  la  the  acceptance  of  the  cultural 
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▼•lues  and  social  structure  by  the  subordinated  individuals.  Rejection 
would  tend  to  erode  the  legitimacy  of  authority  and  lead  to  disobedience . 

A classic  study  In  obedience  was  conducted  by  Mllgram  (1963) . He  tried 
to  determine  how  many  persons  would  continue  to  obey  the  r nsmnnrtn  of  an 
authority  figure,  even  when  they  were  endangering  the  lives  of  others. 

He  required  the  subjects  to  administer  increasingly  powerful  electric 
shocks  to  another  subject  whenever  the  latter  made  mistakes  on  an  associa- 
tion test.  The  subjects  were  40  males  heterogeneous  with  respect  to  age 
(20-50)  and  occupation.  Of  the  40  subjects,  26  or  65  per  cent  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  shock  series.  Re  concluded  that  obedience  to  commands 
Is  a strong  force  in  our  society.  In  studying  the  personal  characteris- 
tics of  those  who  obeyed  and  those  who  refused  the  authoritative  commands, 
he  found  that  those  who  followed  orders  had  significantly  higher  scores 
on  the  F-scale  than  did  those  who  refused  to  continue  the  experiment.  Elms 
and  Mllgram  reported  that  "significant  attltudlnal  differences  between 
these  two  groups  were  manifested  towards  one's  own  father,  the  experimenter, 
the  sponsoring  university,  willingness  to  shoot  men  in  wartime,  and  other 
concepts  somewhat  similar  to  'authoritarian  personalities'  [1966,  p.  282]." 
The  decision  to  obey  is  also  related  to  the  level  of  moral  development. 
Subjects  who  refused  to  continue  in  the  experiment  generally  have  more 
mature  moral  judgment  scores  than  subjects  who  obey.  Eight  of  the  sub- 
jects were  at  the  highest  level  of  moral  development;  six,  or  75  per  cent 
of  these,  refused  to  obey  orders.  Twenty-four  subjects  were  at  conven- 
tional levels  of  moral  development,  and  only  three,  or  12.5  per  cent  of 
these,  refused  to  continue.  Principled  morality  was  strongly  related  to 
the  refusal  to  collaborate  in  an  act  that  inflicted  pain  upon  another 
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human  being.  These  results  support  the  conceptions  of  moral  development 
proposed  by  Kohlberg  (1963,  1969). 

As  stated  in  Section  11,  the  first  stage  of  moral  development  is  the 
punishment  and  obedience  orientation.  The  consequences  of  action  deter- 
mine the  goodness  and  badness  of  the  action,  regardless  of  the  meaning  of 
these  consequences.  Avoidance  of  punishment  and  unquestioning  deference 
to  power  are  valued  in  their  own  right.  The  second  stage  is  the  instru- 
mental relativist  orientation.  Right  action  consists  of  that  which  instru- 
mentally  satisfied  one's  own  needs  and  occasionally  the  needs  of  others. 

At  the  conventional  level,  which  includes  the  next  two  stages,  maintaining 

the  expectations  of  one's  own  family,  group,  or  nation  is  perceived  as 
3 

valuable  in  its  own  right,  regardless  of  immediate  and  obvious  consequences. 
The  attitude  is  not  only  one  of  conformity,  but  also  includes  an  attitude 
of  loyalty.  Emphasis  is  upon  actively  maintaining,  supporting,  and  justi- 
fying the  social  order  and  identifying  with  the  persons  or  group  in  it. 

On  the  third  stage,  good  behavior  is  that  which  pleases,  helps,  or  is 
approved  by  others.  The  fourth  stage  is  made  up  of  law-and -order  orien- 
tation. Here  the  orientation  is  toward  authority,  established  rules,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  social  order.  Right  behavior  consists  of  doing 
one's  duty,  showing  that  one  respects  authority,  and  maintaining  the  social 
order  because  it  is  the  given  social  order.  The  post-conventional,  auto- 
nomous, or  principled  level  comprises  the  fifth  and  sixth  stage  of  moral 
development.  At  the  fifth  stage  (the  social-contract-legalistic  orienta- 
tion), right  action  tends  to  be  defined  in  relation  to  general  individual 
rights  and  with  respect  to  standards  that  have  been  critically  examined 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  society.  Although  the  legal  point  of  view  is 
accepted,  the  possibility  of  changing  the  law  in  light  of  what  seems  best 


for  society  is  emphasized  (this  approach  contrasts  with  the  fourth  stage, 
which  accepts  law  as  right  and  does  not  seek  to  change  it).  The  highest 
stage  of  development,  the  sixth  stage.  Is  the  orientation  of  universal 
ethical  principles.  What  is  morally  right  is  defined  not  by  laws  and  rules 
of  die  social  order  but  by  one's  own  conscience,  in  accordance  with  self- 
determined  ethical  principles.  These  night  include  universal  principles 
of  justice,  principles  of  the  reciprocity  and  equality  of  human  rights, 
and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  human  beings  as  individuals. 

If  Kohlberg's  conception  of  moral  development  is  valid  it  would  be  expect- 
ed that  in  our  present  society,  very  few  individuals  today,  if  any,  of 
the  highest  level  of  moral  development  would  voluntarily  enlist  into  a 
"traditional"  military  organisation,  or,  if  they  were  inducted,  they  would 
be  most  likely  to  "leave"  or  refuse  to  re^ealist  or  defy  military  orders  if 
such  orders  violated  their  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conventional 
level  person  would  adapt,  obey  without  question,  and  be  attracted  to  the 
military  establishment.  The  second  stage  person  (pre-conventlonal  level) 
would  volunteer  if  the  system  is  made  attractive  in  terms  of  the  rewards 
but  he  would  also  "leave"  if  assigned  unpleasant  tasks  or  is  asked  to 
accept  orders  which  may  endanger  his  life. 

The  findings  of  Been,  Smith,  and  Block  <1968)  tend  to  support  these 
predictions.  They  related  student's  moral-judgment  stages  to  their 
political  behavior,  their  participation  in  student  protests,  their  back- 
grounds, their  perceptions  of  their  parents,  and  their  self-  and  ideal- 
concepts.  About  two-thirds  of  the  nan  possessed  conventional  moral  judg- 
ment and  28  per  cent  possessed  post-conventional  or  principled  morality. 

At  stages  1 and  2,  the  men  were  found  to  be  politically  radical,  active  and 
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protesting  but  they  were  more  concerned  with  their  personal  fulfillment. 
Respondents  at  the  conventional  level  were  found  to  have  modeled  themselves 


after  their  parents,  having  accepted  the  traditional  values  of  American 
society.  They  reported  that  their  parents  provided  clear  rules,  punish- 
ments, and  rewards.  These  respondents  were  found  to  have  harmonious,  n on- 
skeptical  relationships  with  Institutions  and  authority  figures.  The 
students  at  the  principled  level  were  characterised  by  a firm  sense  of 
autonosy  in  their  life  patterns  and  ideological  positions.  The  data  on  the 
extent  of  participation  In  the  1965  Berkeley  Free  Speech  Movement  sit- 
in  showed  that  among  the  preconventional  level  1 and  2,  60  per  cent  par- 
ticipated and  40  per  cent  did  not.  At  the  highest  stages,  41  per  cent 
participated.  On  stages  3 and  4,  only  18  per  cent  participated.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  the  reasons  for  participation  are  different  for 
fh,  preconventional  and  postconventlonal  types.  The  preconventional 
stage  2 types  see  protest  In  terms  of  a power  conflict  in  which  they  are 
out  to  Improve  their  own  status.  The  principled  protesters  (stages  5 and 
6)  are  concerned  about  basic  issues  of  civil  liberties. 

Flacks  after  reviewing  a number  of  studies  on  obedience  suggests  that 
"under  conditions  where  authority  is  defined  by  subjects  as  legitimate, 
they  appear  highly  ready  to  do  what  is  expected  of  them,  highly  likely  to 
delegate  processes  of  judgment  to  the  authority  figure — even  when  coercion 
and  reward  are  virtually  absent  and  the  consequences  of  obedience  are 


likely  to  be  negative  [1969,  p.  130]."  In  the  same  article  he  points 
out  that  the  "emergence  of  youthful  opponents  of  militarism  and  of  forms 
of  protest  based  on  civil  disobedience  and  confrontation  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  opposing  trend,  'udeed,  one  of  the  more  pressing  tasks  for 
social  analysis  is  to  attempt  to  taiders tand  which  figure — Milgram's  sub- 
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ject  or  the  conscientious  resistor — best  synbolizes  the  central  trends  In 
Individual-authority  relations  in  American  society  [p.  131]."  It  is  signi- 
ficant to  note  that  legitimacy  of  a particular  authority  can  be  measured 
by  the  degree  to  which  it  can  secure  conformity  without  the  use  of  positive 
or  negative  sanctions,  flacks  enumerates  three  basic  propositions  con- 
cerning those  features  of  an  authority  structure  which  are  basic  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  legitimacy.  Relative  to  our  predictions  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  values,  he  states  that  "individuals  tend  to  attribute  legiti- 
macy to  authority  when  the  exercise  of  that  authority  is  perceived  as 
beneficial  to  groups,  institutions,  or  values  to  which  the  individual  is 
committed  [p.  131]. " Later,  he  elaborates  this  proposition:  "Legitimacy 
is  in  danger  of  erosion  if,  for  example,  there  is  a persistent  pattern  of  in- 
equity experienced  by  members  of  a particular  class  or  strattm,  if  ad- 
herents of  particular  value  systems  or  subcultures  feel  threatened,  un- 
represented, or  disillusioned  by  the  going  system,  if  the  established 
common  values  of  the  national  culture  are  weakened  by  rapid  social  change 
and  the  national  authorities  are  seen  as  incompetent  to  generate  or  support 
new  values,  or  if  members  of  particular  institutions  experience  significant 
discontinuities  between  their  collective  goals  and  those  of  the  authorities 
[p.  132]." 

In  addition  to  value  conflicts,  two  other  factors  may  have  a bearing 
on  the  legitimacy  of  the  system,  that  is,  the  degree  to  which  the  organization 
can  adapt  itself  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  its  constituents  and  to  pro- 
vide the  climate  for  personal  growth.  Maslow  (1954)  suggested  that  human 
needs  are  organised  according  to  a hierarchy  in  Which  the  lower  level  needs 
must  be  satisfied  before  higher  needs  can  govern  behavior.  If  the  lower 


level  needs  are  satisfied,  the  person  will  behave  in  accordance  with  each 
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next  higher  level.  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  needs.  Mas low  Identi- 
fies the  major  needs  as  physiological  needs,  safety  needs,  social  needs, 
egoistic  needs,  and  the  need  for  self-fulfillment.  McGregor  (1960)  has 
reasoned  that  since  the  first  two  needs  are  usually  taken  care  of  for  the 
group  menfcers,  the  Individual  Is  Influenced  by  the  higher  three  need  areas. 

If  conformity  will  satisfy  our  social  egoistic,  or  self-fulfillment  needs, 
we  will  conform  (Mas low,  1954).  Recent  events,  however,  demonstrate  that 
it  is  doubtful  that  conformity  to  the  current  military  system  will  satisfy 
these  higher  needs.  Under  such  circumstances,  man  will  seek  alternative 

opportunities  outside  the  military  situation. 

In  somewhat  similar  fashion,  McGregor  (1960)  has  contrasted  two 
managerial  assumptions  concerning  the  nature  of  man,  theory  X and  theory  Y. 
In  essence,  theory  X sees  the  average  human  being  as  one  who  prefers  to  be 
directed,  wishes  to  avoid  responsibility,  has  relatively  little  ambition, 
and  wants  security  above  all.  Theory  Y,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  that 
external  control  and  the  threat  of  punishment  are  not  the  only  means  for 
bringing  about  effort  towards  organizational  objectives.  Man  will  exercise 
self-direction  and  self-control  in  the  service  of  objectives  to  which  he 
is  coimBitted.  Commitment  is  a function  of  the  rewards  associated  with  their 
achievement.  The  most  significant  of  such  rewards,  e.g.,  the  satisfaction 
of  ego  and  self-actualization  needs,  can  be  direct  products  of  effort. 


directed  toward  group  goals 


The  present  section  presents  two  studies  directed  mainly  at  the  role 
of  level  of  moral  development  as  a determinant  in  the  legitimacy  of  authority 
Study  1 was  a laboratory  experiment  which  examined  the  relationship  between 
level  of  moral  development  and  ratings  toward  authority,  willingness  to 
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participate  In  experiments  for  various  Incentives  and  willingness  to  work 
for  organizations  modeled  under  Theory  X or  Theory  T.  Study  II  involved 
a field  study  performed  with  military  cadets  and  examined  the  relationship 
between  level  of  moral  development  and  the  attractiveness  of  authority. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  above  formulations  on  the  level  of  moral  development 


the  hierarchy  of  needs,  and  the  managerial  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  man. 
Study  I was  designed  to  assess  the  relationship  between  level  of  principled 
reasoning,  ratings  of  legitimacy  of  authority,  type  of  needs,  and  acceptance  of 


Subjects.  Seventy-eight  males  from  Introductory  Psychology  classes  at  a 
large  southern  university  volunteered  to  participate  in  a three  part  study  for 
extra  credit.  During  the  first  session,  subjects  were  given  the  Rest  Defining 


Issues  Test  (Rest,  1974)  which  has  been  shown  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
principled  reasoning  is  used  in  evaluating  moral  questions.  Data  from  the 
fifty-eight  subjects  who  appxoprlately  completed  the  Defining  Issues  Test  (DIT) 
were  analysed  to  evaluate  the  predictions  of  the  present  study.  The  attrition 
rate  was  generally  found  to  be  high*  because  the  test  required  careful  attention 
to  several  questions  for  a period  of  about  one-half  hour. 

The  range  of  scores  on  the  DIT  was  9 to  37  with  a mean  of  24.2.  The  subjects 
mere  divided  into  two  groups  at  the  median  score,  which  was  23,  to  form  two 
groups  with  twenty-eight  subjects  having  scores  of  23  or  less  and  thirty  subjects 
having  scores  of  24  or  higher  in  order  to  provide  a way  to  categorise  subjects 
in  a meaner  similar  to  the  stages  of  Eohlberg.  The  groups  ware  called  "low 
principled"  and  "low  moderate  principled"  because  the  range  of  scopes  found  in 


the  Maple  replicated  those  of  a previous  sample  taken  (range:  8-43;  mean:  25.1 


nuriter  of  subjects:  83)  and  appear  to  represent  the  lover  half  of  the  distribution 
found  by  Rest  (1974)  at  the  eastern  and  aldweatern  universities.  It  is  Important 


to  note  that  all  conclusions  generated  by  the  present  study  mist  be  Halted  to 


lover  levels  of  principled  reasoning 


During  the  first  testing  session  of  the  experl 


which  explicitly  stated  the  conditions  for  participation  in  the  study , the  Rest 


Defining  Issues  Test,  a Semantic  Differential  which  included  the  concepts  of 


priest,  father,  judge,  ailitary  officer,  army  policeman,  and  teacher,  and  a 


questionnaire  which  assessed  willingness  to  participate  in  experiments  for  five 


different  possible  reasons.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  session,  subjects 


signed  up  for  one  of  several  possible  testing  sessions  in  which  "transcripts 


presented  and  evaluated 


The  Rest  Defining  Issues  Test  was  used  as  the  index  of  principled  reasoning 


or  the  level  of  moral  development  achieved  by  the  individual  subject.  Although 


the  principled  scores  derived  from  the  test  do  not  conform  exactly  to  the  stages 
and  levels  presented  by  Kohlberg,  they  do  adequately  evaluate  the  level  of 
principled  or  postconventional  reasoning  used  by  subjects,  such  that  meaningful 


distinctions  may  be  made  among  subjects  which  approximate  the  Kohlberg  stages 


The  total  scores  earned  by  subjects  on  the  different  concepts  of  the 


Semantic  Differential  were  used  to  evaluate  attitudes  toward  authority  figures 


and  were  taken  as  an  index  of  acceptance  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  various  authority 


figures.  Low  total  scores  indicated  a favorable  attitude  toward  authority,  where 
as  high  scores  indicated  an  unfavorable  attitude  toward  authority. 

The  "Questionnaire  on  Experimental  Participation"  was  used  to  evaluate  the 
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level  of  needs  to  which  the  subjects  would  rsspond.  The  questionnaire  wss  given 
under  the  instructions  that  a survey  wss  being  run  to  devise  alternative  strategies 
for  enlisting  the  aid  of  students  in  psychology  experiments . The  items  on  the 
questionnaire  were  designed  to  assess  responsiveness  to  material  needs,  social 
needs  and  self-fulfillment  needs. 

During  the  second  session,  subjects  were  given  transcripts  of  conversations 
which  had  been  previously  rated  by  naive,  lower  level  psychology  students  to  be 
representative  of  the  assuaptions  of  Theory  X and  Y management.  The  order  of 
transcripts  was  counterbalanced  randomly  across  subjects  within  testing  sessions. 
Subjects  were  asked  to  rate  each  of  the  transcripts  separately  on  questions  as 
to  whether  the  organisation  and  their  leaders  would  successfully  achieve  their 
goals  and  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  work  in  the  organisation.  In  addition, 
subjects  were  asked  to  rate  the  organisation  and  its  leaders  on  several  adjectival 
dimensions.  Finally,  subjects  were  asked  to  compare  the  corporations  on  a 
relative  basis  by  stating  which  of  the  two  they  felt  would  be  more  effective  in 
raising  sales  and  for  which  they  would  prefer  to  work. 

Results 

The  relationship  between  level  of  principled  reasoning  and  favorability  of 
ratings  toward  authorities  (low  scores  are  favorable)  is  shown  in  Table  6.1. 

The  and  standard  deviations  of  the  ratings  of  the  subjects  are  shown  In 

Table  6.2.  The  correlations  between  the  variables  show  that  the  total  ratings 
for  all  the  legitimate  authorities  are  related  at  a statistically  reliable  level 
(£  < .01).  Bowever,  the  relationship  of  the  ratings  to  level  of  principled 
reasonin'*  warn  not  statistically  reliable  with  two  exceptions:  the  higher  the 
level  cipled  reaeoning  the  sore  unfavorable  the  rating  for  military  officer 

(£  < .lb;  che  more  unfavorable  the  rating  for  Army  (£  < .01).  Thus  the  data 

provide  etrong  evidence  that  the  semantic  differential  did  tap  consistent  attitudes 
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toward  authority , but  that  the  level  of  principled  reasoning  was  not  related  to 
acceptance  of  authority  with  the  two  stated  exceptions.  The  means  reveal  that 
the  Army  and  military  authority  are  the  least  favorably  rated  authority  con- 
cepts. 

The  relationship  between  level  of  principled  reasoning  and  willingness  to 
participate  in  experiments  for  various  incentives  is  shown  in  Table  6.3.  The 
means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  ratings  of  the  groups  are  shown  in  Table  ' 
6.4.  No  statistically  reliable  relationship  between  principled  score  and  any 
of  the  incentives  wore  found.  The  means  show  that  subjects  are  most  interested 
in  working  for  extra  credit  or  money. 

The  relationship  between  level  of  principled  reasoning  and  ratings  of 
effectiveness  of  organisation  and  willingness  to  work  for  organization  under 
Theory  X and  T assumptions  are  shown  In  Table  6.5.  Means  and  standard  deviations 
of  the  scores  by  principled  group  are  shown  in  Table  6.6.  Again,  no  reliable 
relationships  between  level  of  principled  reasoning  and  approval  of  the  two  sets 
of  managerial  assumptions  is  in  evidence.  The  means  reveal,  however,  that  Theory 
T is  strongly  preferred  over  Theory  X. 

As  a post  hoc  analysis,  the  relationship  between  ratings  of  willingness  to 
work  under  Theory  X and  Y assumptions  and  ratings  of  Army  and  military  officer 
were  computed.  The  correlation  coefficients  were  -.15  and  .07  between  ratings 
of  military  officer  and  willingness  to  work  under  Theories  X and  Y respectively 
and  .30  (p  < .05)  and  -.05  between  ratings  of  Army  and  willingness  to  work  under 

I 

Theories  X and  Y respectively.  Thus , a statistically  reliable  preference  for 
persons  rating  the  Army  favorably  to  be  accepting  of  Theory  X assumptions  was 
observed . 

Discussion 

The  data  and  conclusions  in  the  present  study  are  restricted  to  low  and 


Table  6.1 


Correlation  matrix  of  relationship  between 
principled  scores  and  ratings  of  favorability 
of  legitimate  authority  figures  or  concepts. 

Military 


P Score 

P Score 

Priest 

Father 

Judge 

Officer 

Any 

Poliosoan 

Priest 

.01 

— 

Father 

-.22 

.55 

— 

Judge 

-.06 

.67 

.53 

— 

• 

Military 

Officer 

.31 

.53 

.47 

.55 

— 

Amy 

.41 

.37 

.35 

.48 

.66 

— 

Policeman 

-.04 

.54 

.44 

.70 

.53 

.42 

— 

Teacher 

-.07 

.41 

.52 

.44 

.38 

.41 

.52 

n • 50  subjects 
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Father 


Judge 


Overall  Means 


Table  6.3 


Extra  Other 

P score  Science  Credit  Money  Students  Knowledge 


Table  6.4 


Means  and  standard  deviations  of  willingn< 
to  participate  in  experiments  for  various 
incentives 


Lew-Moderate 

Low  Principled  Principled 


Overall 

Means 


For  the  sake  of  being  able  to 
work  with  other  students  and 
professor/aclentlats 


For  the  sake  of  learning  about 
effective  psychological  practices 


Overall  Means 


ft 


low-moderate  principled  subjects  who  approximate  the  preconventional  and  con- 

« 

ventional  levels  of  moral  development.  In  general,  the  data  failed  to  show  any 
relationship  of  any  of  the  variables  with  level  of  principled  reasoning  with 
the  exception  of  differences  between  low  and  low-moderate  principled  subjects  in 
attitudes  toward  military  officer  and  Army.  It  would  appear  that  although  the 
attitudes  of  low  principled  subjects  toward  the  Army  and  military  officer  are 
more  favorable  than  those  of  low-moderate  principled  subjects,  the  overall 
attitudes  of  both  groups  are  less  favorable  toward  both  of  these  concepts  than 


toward  all  other  concepts  of  legitimate  authority. 

One  possible  explanation  of  the  differences  obtained  between  low  and  low- 
moderate  subjects  toward  military  officer  and  Army  is  that  low  principles  subjects 
would  be  more  accepting  because  of  the  attractions  currently  offered  by  the 
military.  An  alternative  explanation  may  be  offered,  however,  based  on  the 
arguments  laid  out  in  a previous  report  by  Cravens  and  Worchel  (1975) . The 
propositions  offered  at  that  time  were  that  preconventional  individuals  would  be 
most  likely  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  a physically  present  authority,  whereas 
conventional  subjects  would  generally  conform  to  the  demands  of  an  authority 
figure  who  was  physically  present  (but  would  conform  less  than  preconventional 
subjects),  and  postconventlonal  subjects  would  be  least  inclined  to  conform 


under  any  circumstances.  In  the  present  study,  the  alternative  explanation  for 


the  results  is  that  the  experimenter,  in  discussing  the  procedures  and  conditions 
of  the  experiment  with  possible  subjects  to  obtain  full  informed  consent,  told 
the  subjects  that  the  studies  were  being  conducted  as  part  of  a contract  to  the 
Army.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  could  be  argued  that  with  the  presence  of 
the  experimenter  who  was  openly  representing  the  Army,  the  low  principled  subjects 
would  be  likely  to  conform  to  the  demand  characteristics  of  the  implied  endorsement 
of  the  experimenter  for  the  concepts  of  Army  and  military  officer  and  would  rate 
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Table  6.6 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Ratings  of  Transcripts 
of  Theory  X and  Y Managerial  Assumptions  by  Low  and 
Low-Moderate  Principled  Subjects 


Do  you  believe  the  approach  just  taken  by  this  leader 
will  be  effective  In  increasing  the  sales  output  of 
his  organization 

Overall 


Theory  X 

Theory  Y 

Mean 

Low  principled 

3.4  + 1.2 

1.5  + 0.5 

2.4  + 1.4 

Low-Moderate 

principled 

3.7  + 1.6 

1.8  + 0.8 

2.7  + 1.7 

Overall  Mean 

3.5  + 1.5 

1.6  ± .80 

Would  you  be  willing  to  work 
organization? 

under  this  leader 

In  this 

Theory  X 

Theory  Y 

Overall 

Mean 

Low  principled 

3.7  + 1.4 

1.4  + 0.6 

2.5  + 1.7 

Low-Moderate 

principled 

4.2  + 1.5 

1.4  + 0.7 

2.8  + 1.8 

Overall  Mean 

3.9  + 1.6 

1.4  + 0.7 

n-26  per  cell 
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It  more  favorably  than  conventional  or  law-moderate  subjects.  It  la  presumed 
that  If  high  principled  subjects  had  been  available*  they  would  have  rated  the 
Army  leas  favorably*  both  from  the  standpoint  of  not  being  attracted  to  the 
Army  and  from  the  standpoint  of  being  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  demand  char- 
acteristics of  the  experiment . 

No  differences  were  observed  In  willingness  to  participate  In  experiments 
for  different  Incentives  as  a function  of  level  of  principled  reasoning.  Thus , 
no  Indications  were  observed  that  low  principled  subjects  were  more  willing  to 
work  for  material  rewards  or  that  low-moderate  subjects  would  prefer  to  work  for 
social  rewards.  However*  the  data  did  indicate  that  both  groups  were  most 
willing  to  work  for  extra  credit  and/or  money* 


The  data  for  preference  of  Theory  Y management  over  Theory  X management 
was  so  overwhelming  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  personality  variable  would  have 
been  shown  to  have  influenced  the  subjects'  choices.  Personality  tends  to  operate 
at  a maxmial  level  when  circumstances  are  ambiguous.  In  a situation  where 
clearly  discrepant  alternatives  are  offered  and  one  of  the  alternatives  represents 
a social  Ideal,  personality  should  not  be  expected  to  Influence  choice  and  in 
the  present  study  It  did  not  influence  choice.  However*  an  evaluation  of  the 
ratings  of  Theory  X which  was  the  less  preferred  alternative  did  yield  an  inter- 
esting fact:  Persons  rating  Army  favorably  were  more  accepting  of  Theory  X 
transcripts  of  managerial  assumptions  by  indicating  greater  willingness  to  work 
under  these  conditions  than  those  rating  the  Army  less  favorably.  In  many 


respects  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  accept  the  Army  are  also  more  accepting 
of  Theory  X assumptions  of  managemsnt  which  is  the  Army's  traditional  style. 

However,  the  present  empirical  confirmation*  which  took  place  over  two  entirely 
different  testing  sessions,  does  suggest  that  a simple  device  designed  to  test 


m 
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acceptance  of  an  authoritarian  structure  could  produce  better  selection  results 
then  a detailed  analysis  of  personality.  Thus,  one  implication  of  the  present 
study  is  that  further  efforts  to  directly  assess  attitudes  toward  authority  and 
styles  of  leadership  rather  than  personality  should  be  nore  fruitful  in  pre- 
dicting success  in  the  military. 
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STUDY  II 

VALUE  CONFLICT  AND  THE  LEGITIMACY  OF 
AUTHORITY:  A FIELD  STUDY 

From  the  rationale  presented  In  the  Introduction  to  Section  VI,  It  was 
predicted  that:  1)  The  military  life-style  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  would  attract 
predominately  those  persons  who  rely  upon  conventional  moral  reasoning.  Those 
at  the  conventional  level  would  have  a lower  turnover  rate  In  the  corps  and 
would  gain  greater  satisfaction  from  their  life-style  than  those  of  both  the  pre- 
and  post -conventional  stages;  2)  The  cadets  In  the  conventional  stage,  those  with 
the  lower  P-scores,  would  have  an  overall  more  positive  attitude  towards  the 
military  than  those  of  higher  P-scores;  3)  The  reasoning  level  of  a cadet 
leader  would  be  related  to  the  cadet  subordinate's  perception  of  different 
aspects  of  cadet  life  Including  the  manner  In  which  the  cadet  describes  the 
leader's  behavior. 

Method 

In  order  to  determine  the  relationship  between  a person's  moral- judgment 
stage  and  his  attitude  toward  authority  in  a military  type  of  situation,  231 
freshmen  cadets  and  their  squad  leaders  co:q>leted  the  Defining  Issues  Test. 

The  cadets  also  completed  the  Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire 
referring  to  their  squad  leader,  the  Job  Descriptive  Index  modified  to  measure 
satisfaction  derived  from  their  leader,  duties,  and  fellow  cadets.  In  addition, 
the  cadets  rated  their  overall  satisfaction  with  cadet  life  on  a five-point 
scale,  and  completed  two  Cahtril  attitude-anchoring  scales.  A cadet's 
datum  was  Included  in  the  analysis  only  if  he  had  completed  all  the  measures 
of  concern  to  the  hypothesis  test.  Hence,  Semple  else  varies  between  analyses. 

The  Defining  Issues  Test  Is  an  objective  Instrument  for  the  determination 
of  a person's  stage  cf  moral  reasoning  which  follows  closely  to  Kohlberg's  stages 
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of  aoral  dmlopimt.  The  result  of  scoring  ths  DIT  Is  the  P-ecore  which 
reflects  the  extent  to  which  a person  relies  upon  principled,  or  post-conventional, 
reasoning  In  order  to  resolve  a Moral  dileana  (Best,  1974;  Best,  Cooper,  Coder, 

Mesanz,  and  Anderson,  1974). 

The  Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  (LBDQ)  required  the 
cadets  to  describe  the  behavior  of  tbelr  squad  leader  on  six-dlMensions: 

Persuasion,  Initiating  Structure,  Freedoa,  Consideration,  Production,  and  Respon- 
sibility (Stogdlll  and  Coons,  1957).  Each  diaenslon  contains  several  stateaents 
which  describe  leader  behavior.  The  cadet  rated  each  statenent  as  It  applies 
to  his  leader's  behavior  on  a five-point  scale  from  Always,  through  Often, 

Occasionally,  Seldoa,  to  Never. 

The  Job  Descriptive  Index  (JDI)  required  the  cadet  to  check  off  state- 
ments that  describe  several  aspects  of  his  or  her  job  (Salth,  1967),  in  this 

v r.u-t  1 1 

case,  of  the  cadets'  corps.  The  items  are  either  descriptive  of  job  satisfac- 

1 

tlon  or  dissatisfaction.  Hence,  the  result  of  the  JDI  is  a score  for  satis- 
faction with  each  job  aspect:  Leader,  Duties,  and  Cadets.  Overall  satisfaction 

f| 

was  measured  by  asking  the  cadet  to  respond  on  a five-point  scale,  from  very 
satisfying  to  very  dissatisfying,  to  the  statement:  "Overall,  I would  say  that 
my  reaction  to  the  military  system  at  ay  school  is  one  of  :::." 

The  Cantril  type  attitude-anchoring  scales  required  the  cadet  to  place 
his  present  and  future  perception  of  the  military  on  a 10-point  "ladder",  or 
scale.  Specifically,  the  questions  asked  are: 

1)  Now  looking  at  the  ladder,  suppose  your  greatest  hopes 
for  the  military  are  at  the  top;  your  worst  fears  at 
the  bottom.  Where  would  you  put  the  Military  on  the 
ladder  at  the  present  time? 

2)  Just  as  your  best  guess,  where  do  you  think  the  mili- 
tary will  be  on  the  ladder  five  years  from  now? 

Placing  the  military  high  on  the  ladder  means  that  the  cadet  has  a positive 

attitude  towards  the  military.  A low  ladder-score  Implies  a negative  attitude. 

— Volt  linn  in  I)  ■ II 
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An  experimental  corps  policy  of  squad-leader  rotation  approximately  every 
2-weeks  created  a problem  of  leader  Identification.  Some  cadets  rated  leaders 
who  did  not  complete  the  DIT  and  some  leaders  had  cadet  followers  who  did  not 
correctly  complete  the  DIT,  LBDQ,  JDI,  or  the  Cantril  . Hence,  for  the  leader- 
ship analyses  there  were  28-cadet  leaders  with  a mean  of  4. 3-cadets  per  squad.. 
Psychometric  Properties  of  the  DIT 

Before  directly  testing  the  hypotheses,  several  psychometric  properties 
of  the  DIT  were  explored  In  order  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  P-score. 

This  check  on  Internal  validity  is  presented  first  in  the  following  section. 

The  psychometric  properties  of  the  DIT  were  assessed  with  a correlation 
matrix  constructed  in  the  fashion  of  the  multitrait-multlmethod  matrix  (Camp- 
bell and  Flske,  1959).  This  correlation  matrix  employed  all  the  subjects  in 
this  study  who  had  completed  the  DIT;  N-381 . As  shown  In  Table  6.7  the  matrix 
consists  of  correlations  between  stage  scores  within  and  between  the  six-dilemmas. 
Stage-score  reliabilities  could  not  be  assessed,  hence  the  diagonal  is  blank. 

The  bold-face  coefficients  refer  to  homostege-heterodlleimna  correlations,  or 
validity  coefficients.  These  should  all  be  positive  and  significantly  large  to 
demonstrate  convergent  validity  of  stages  between  dilemmas.  In  addition  they 
should  all  be  greater  than  the  coefficients  In  the  row  and  column  of  the  same 
dll earn  combination.  These  heterostage-heterodllemma  coefficients  should  be 
smell  and  nonsignificant  in  order  to  demonstrate  divergent  validity  between 
stages  and  between  dilemmas.  The  itallsized  coefficients  below  the  diagonal  are 
the  correlations  between  stages  within  a dilemma. 

The  intra-dilemma  correlations  were  all  negative  and  to  a great  extent, 
significantly  large.  This  is  expected  because  of  the  ranking  of  issues  in  a 
ill  it  as  the  basis  for  the  computation  of  the  stage  scores.  To  the  extent 


that  a subject  ranks  an  Issue  of  a particular  stage  as  most  important,  he  must 
rank  other  Issues  lower.  The  three  stage  scores  were  summed  between  dllemmes. 
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The  overall  correlation  matrix  In  the  upper  right-corner  of  Table  6.7  shows 
that  the  relationship  between  the  P-score  and  each  of  the  two  lower  stages  Is 
such  that  subjects  who  score  high  on  one  will  score  low  on  the  other.  This 
matrix  suggests  that  the  sample  consists  of  two  sub-populations,  those  at  the 
conventional  level  and  those  at  the  principled  level  and  that  the  P-score  can 
discriminate  between  these  groups:  Low  and  High.  The  Insignificant  correla- 
tion between  the  pre-conventional  and  conventional  stages  suggests  that  either 
very  few  subjects  rank  pre-issues  high  or  that  the  pre  and  conventional  dimen- 
sions are  independent.  Because  the  ranking  Imposes  a zero-sum-gain  for  the  stages, 
the  first  possibility  Is  most  probable. 

Some  combinations  of  dilemmas  show  more  convergent  and  divergent  validity 
than  others.  The  dilemmas  giving  validity  to  the  stage  scores  are:  Heinz 
and  Student,  Heins  and  Newspaper,  Student  and  Prisoner,  and  Prisoner  and  Webster; 
some  of  the  other  combinations  are  suggestive.  Because  the  P-score  is  recommended 
by  Best  (1974),  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  post-conventional,  or  P-score, 
stages  show  the  greatest  validity  between  the  different  dllemaas ; 11  out  of  15 
meet  the  criteria  for  convergent  and  divergent  validity  compared  to  7 out  of  15 
for  the  conventional  stage  and  3 out  of  10  for  the  pre-conventional  stage. 
Therefore,  the  P-score  is  relatively  the  best  score  to  reflect  the  underlying 
dimension  of  the  DIT.  Presumably,  it  measures  the  extent  to.  which  a person 
depends  upon  principled  reasoning.  As  a result,  the  P-score  was  used  in  all 
subsequent  analyses  Involving  the  DIT. 

Results 

To  test  for  the  predominance  of  the  conventional  level,  231-cadets  were 
stagsd-typed  according  to  the  criteria  given  by  Rest  (1975):  1)  Stage-P,  a 
P-score  greater  than  or  equal  to  27;  2)  Stage-4,  a P-score  less  than  27  and  a 
stage— 4 score  greater  than  or  equal  to  15;  3)  Stage-3,  neither  of  the  above 
conditions  but  a stage-3  score  greater  than  or  equal  to  10.  Three  cadets  were 


unclassified.  Stage-3  contained  12Z  of  the  cadets,  Stage-4  was  66Z,  and  Stage-P 
was  221.  Since  stages  3 and  4 represent  the  conventional  level,  these  cadets 
represent  78Z  of  the  sample  whereas  only  22Z  represent  a post-conventional 
level.  No  aethod  yet  exists  for  reliably  classifying  pre-conventional  persons 
with  the  P-score.  The  data  demonstrated  that  the  majority  of  cadets  exhibit 
a conventional  mode  of  reasoning. 

Rest  et  al.  (1974)  presents  the  appropriate  statistics  to  compare  the 
present  saaple  with  a high  school  and  a college  sample.  Under  the  null  hypothesis 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  P-score  means,  two  t_-tests  were  calculated 
between  the  present  sample  and  each  of  the  other  samples  according  to  Hay's 
(1973)  formula  for  pooling  estimates  of  the  population  variance  parameter  (p.  408). 
Table  6.8  presents  the  results.  The  P-scores  in  Table  6.8  are  transformations 
of  the  raw  P-score  into  a percentage  of  responses  to  principled- level  reasoning: 
raw  P-score  divided  by  60,  multiplied  by  100  for  the  percentage.  This  P-score 
can  range  from  0 to  95  percent.  The  significant  difference  between  the  cadets 
and  the  college  students  is  expected  as  the  P-score  correlates  in  the  .60s  with 
age  (Rest,  1974).  The  cadet,  sample  are  freshmen  and  the  college  sample  consist 
of  juniors  and  seniors.  No  difference  exists  between  the  cadet  sample  and  that 
of  the  High  school  Sample  with  the  two-tailed  test,  although  this  difference 
approaches  significance  (]>  < .10). 

The  three  additional  samples  are  Included  in  Table  6.8  for  comparison; 
the  absence  of  the  standard  deviation  presents  a test  of  statistical  signifi- 
cance. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  samples  which  consist  of  freshmen 
and  sophomores  have  mean  P-scores  in  the  low  40s.  These  samples  are  most 
comparable  in  age  and  academic  level  to  the  cadets.  The  final  saaple  of  students 
are  comparable  on  a regional  basis,  their  reported  P-score  is  low  (24.5) 
although  it  is  possible  that  it  is  a raw  P-score.  As  a percentage,  it  would  be  40.8 
which  is  comparable  to  the  other  college  samples.  There  is  a lack  of  standari- 
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Table  6.8 

Differences  between  saaple 
»»«n»  on  the  P-score 


Saaple 

H 

Mean 

SD(a) 

Cadets-f resbaen , 

male,  18-19 

264 

34.13 

11.4 

Senior  High  School- 

male  & female, 

civilian 

Rest  et  al.  1974 

40 

37.4 

15.4 

College  Juniors  & Seniors 

male  & female, 

civilian 

Rest  et  al.  1974 

40 

54.9 

13.6 

College  Freshmen- 

Nev  Zealand  Univ. 

McGeorge,  1973 

146 

43.0 

College  Freshmen  and 

Sophmores  - a midwest 
community  college 

Krause,  1974 

113 

41.0 

College  students- 

161 

24.5 

southern  U.S.  college 
White,  1973 


(a)  uncorrected  standard  deviation  (sea  Hays,  1973,  p.  408). 

* £ < .05  two- tailed  test  for  difference  between  aeans  with 

the  cadet  saaple. 
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ration  in  reporting  the  psychometric  properties  of  DIT  samples.  Hence,  the  data 
is  suggestive  and  no  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  cadet  sample  differs 
from  comparable  civilian  samples  on  the  P-score. 

The  difference  in  mean  P-score  for  those  cadets  who  remained  and  who  resigned 
within  2 years  is  presented  in  Table  6.9.  This  difference  is  not  in  the  predicted 
direction  and  is  not  statistically  significant.  Table  6.9  also  presents  the 
mean  satisfaction  for  the  dimensions  on  the  JDI  and  the  overall-satisfaction 

' • -'r'v' 

scale.  Hone  of  the  differences  approach  significance.  In  addition,  the 
cadets  were  classified  into  either  Low  or  High  P-score  by  splitting  the 
distribution  at  the  mean.  No  differences  approached  significance  for  the  JDI 
and  overall-satisfaction  scales.  Obviously,  a cadet’s  level  of  moral  develop- 
ment did  not  effect  his  satisfaction  among  these  dimensions.  Neither  moral 
level  nor  satisfaction  would  seem  to  determine  whether  a cadet  would  resign. 

To  test  whether  cadets  of  the  conventional  stage  have  a higher  overall 
positive  attitude  toward  the  military,  the  sample  of  cadets  were  split  at  the 
mean  of  the  P-score  distribution.  An  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on 
each  of  the  Cantrll  questions  across  the  two  levels  of  P-score.  The  present- 
military  question  yielded  a P(l,  230)  of  4.6,  (£  < .05)  and  the  future-military 
question  yielded  a F(l,  230)  of  4.0,  (p.  < .05).  The  means  and  standard  devia- 
tions are  presented  in  Table  6.10. 

In  addition  a correlational  analysis  was  performed.  The  two  Cantrll 
military— attitude  questions  correlated  at  .65  (£_  < .01),  N"232.  The  present- 
attitude  question  has  a correlation  of  -.17  (£  < .01)  with  P-score  and  the  future 
military  attitude  question  has  a correlation  of  -.15  (£  < .025)  with  P-score. 

To  test  the  influence  of  a squad  leader's  level  of  moral  reasoning  upon 
cadet  follower's  perception  of  the  military  life-style,  the  cadets  were  divided 
into  four  categories  in  a two-way  ANOVA  design  involving  leader  P-score  (Low  vs. 
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Table  6.10 

Differences  In  P-score  on  the 
Present  and  Future  Military  Attitude 

Low  P-score 


Attitude  N-114 
Present  X 5.4 
Military  SD  2.3 

Future  X 6.6 
Military  SD  2.5 
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High)  and  cadet  subordinate  P-score  (Low  vs.  High) . There  are  two  levels  of 
each  factor:  high  and  low  P-scores  determined  by  a split  at  the  mean  of  the 
corresponding  factor. 

An  ANOVA  was  calculated  for  each  of  the  JDI  scales  as  the  dependent  varia- 
bles. This  revealed  that  the  leader's  P-score  had  an  effect  on  the  cadet's 
satisfaction  with  the  leader.  This  finding  in  part  replicates  that  of  Rest, 
Turiel,  and  Kohlberg  (1969)  who  found  that  persons  prefer  others  who  have  a 
higher  P-score,  or  are  more  morally  mature.  The  cadet  leaders  who  had  higher 
P-scores  had  cadet  followers  who  were  more  satisfied  with  their  leaders  than 
leaders  with  lower  P-scores;  F(l,91)-4.1,  (g.  <.05).  No  other  effects  were 
found  for  the  JDI  scales. 

All  the  ANOVAs  for  the  LBDQ  yielded  no  effects.  Obviously,  the  P-score 
of  the  leader  is  reflected  in  cadet  satisfaction  with  the  leader,  but  the  P- 
score  of  the  leader  does  not  effect  the  manner  in  which  the  cadet  describes  the 
leader's  behavior. 

Discussion 

The  first  hypothesis  was  only  partially  confirmed.  The  majority  of  cadets 
are  of  the  conventional  level  of  moral  reasoning.  This  is  not  a surprising 
finding  for  several  reasons.  First,  from  Kohlberg' s theoretical  base,  a con- 
ventional reasoning  person  must  accept  traditional  social  rules  and  conventions 
and  also  feel  comfortable  in  a structured  life-style  in  order  to  be  attracted 
to  the  military.  Secondly,  from  a methodological  standpoint,  the  cadet- 
freshmen  are  at  the  age  level  where  conventional  moral  reasoning  is  most  predomi- 
nant. Whether  the  cadets  differ  from  civilian  males  of  the  same  age  and  academic 
level  has  yet  to  be  substantially  demonstrated.  Thirdly , from  a scrutiny  of 
the  DIT,  there  are  predominately  more  laeuea  in  the  dilemmas  which  if  chosen 
by  the  cadet  as  important  would  categorise  him  at  a conventional  level. 


The  null  finding  of  turnover  and  P-score  and  satisfaction  suggests  that 
neither  moral  reasoning  n0r  satisfaction  are  relevant  factors  that  a cadet 
considers  when  making  a decision  to  resign.  Indeed,  most  cadets  feel  that  the 
educational  benefits  of  the  Corps  are  the  most  salient  for  such  decisions. 

The  second  hypothesis  was  fully  confirmed.  Overall,  the  present-attitude 
toward  the  military  is  inversely  related  to  a cadet's  level  of  moral  reasoning. 

The  earlier  findings  do  not  demonstrate  a manifestation  of  this  attitude  in 
satisfaction  or  turnover.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  some  of  the  cadets, 
those  with  high  P-scores,  must  be  in  a state  of  cognitive-dissonance.  They 
describe  the  military  in  the  same  manner  as  those  with  low  P-scores  but  they 
express  a more  negative  attitude  toward  the  military.  A post-hoc  analysis  does 
not  show  this  dissonance  manifesting  itself  in  turnover.  Those  that  resigned 
showed  a slightly  less  positive  attitude  toward  the  military,  but  this  differ- 
ence does  not  approach  significance. 

In  order  to  locate  the  source  of  the  negative  attitudes,  the  responses  to 
the  present  and  future  military-attitude  questions  were  correlated  with  the 
satisfaction  scales;  see  Table  6.11.  A positive  correlation  is  interpreted 
as  higher  satisfaction  and  a more  positive  attitude,  or  lower  satisfaction  and 
a more  negative  attitude.  In  Table  6.11  present  and  future  attitude  is  related 
to  satisfaction  with  fellow  cadets.  Recall  that  satisfaction  with  cadets  was 
unrelated  to  P-score  in  the  ANOVA  of  P-score  with  high  and  low  levels.  Con- 
versely, the  more  sensitive  statistic,  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlation, 
demonstrates  a significant  relationship.  Hence,  four  variables  are  significantly 
correlated  to  each  other:  satisfaction  with  fellow  cadets,  P-score,  present  and 
future  attitude  toward  the  military.  From  the  theoretical  position  stated  earlier 
and  in  the  hypotheses,  a theoretical  network  of  these  variables  can  be  constructed. 
This  network  may  be  tested  for  appropriateness  in  an  exploratory  fashion  with 
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Table  6.11 

Correlations  of  Present  and  Future 
Military  Attitude  with  Satisfaction 

• Seales . 


Scale 

Present  Attitude 

Future  Attitude 

Satisfaction 

with  LEADER 

-.01 

.12 

Satisfaction 

with  Fellow 

CADETS 

.18** 

.26** 

Satisfaction 

with  DUTIES 

.08 

.08 

Overall 

i 

• 

o 

'•J 

-.03 

F -score 

-.09 

-.13* 

-.09 

-.01 


Satisfaction 
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Path  Analysis  (Kerlinger  and  Pedhazur,  1973). 

The  dlagTam  in  the  upper  portion  of  Figure-1  presents  the  theoretical 
network  of  recursive  causal  linkages.  Because  level  of  moral  reaaonlng  is 
considered  theoretically  to  be  a stable  personality  type  of  trait,  it  is  repre- 
sented as  an  exogenous  variable  which  effects  satisfaction  with  fellow  cadets 
and  the  present  and  future  attitudes  toward  the  military.  The  logic  for  this 
directionality  is  that  a variable  which  concerns  reasoning  will  affect  the 
reasoning  employed  by  a cadet  to  derive  "ideals"  with  which  "perceived  reality" 
im  compared  and  contrasted  . in  order  to  develop  likes  and  dislikes  such  as 
satisfactions  and  attitude  formations.  In  addition,  the  satisfaction  measure 
preceeds  the  attitude  measures  assummlng  that  attitudes  are  formulated  upon 
experiences  which  are  satisfying  or  disatisfying.  Finally,  present  attitudes 
are  hypothesized  to  determine  attitudes  towards  the  future  even  if  such  attitudes 
are  speculation.  Figure-1  shows  the  correlations  (r)  among  the  variables  and 
the  derived  path-coefficients  (P)  of  the  linkages.  Path-coefficients  are 
standarlaed  regression  coefficients,  or  Beta-weights  (Kerlinger  and  Pedhazur, 
1973). 

Note  that  the  P-score  direct-influence  on  future  attitude  is  reduced  to 
an  insignificant  amount.  P-score  does  exert  a total  indirect  influence  on 
future  attitude  of  -.13  via  satisfaction  with  cadets  and  present  attitude. 

In  turn,  satisfaction  with  cadets  exerts  a total  Indirect  influence  of  .11  on 
future  attitude  via  present  attitude. 

The  purpose  of  the  model  in  the  lower  portion  of  Flgure-1  is  to  Illustrate 
the  result  of  the  Path-Analysis  and  where  moral  reasoning  fits  into  the  scheme 
of  attitude  formation  towards  the  military.  Essentially,  it  suggests  that  cadets 
in  the  conventional  levels  will  gain  greater  satisfaction  with  their  fellow 
cadets  and  have  a better,  or  positive,  attitude  towards  the  military.  The 


Path  Modal  for  P-score,  Satisfaction  with  Fallow  Cadets 


and  Present  and  Future  Military  Attitudes  (a) 


Hypothesised  Modal 


Satisfaction 
with  Fellow 
Cadets 


Attitude 
toward  Future 
of  Military 


Cadet 

P-Score 


Attitude 
towards  Present 
Military 


Derived  Model 


Satisfaction 
with  Fellow 
Cadets 


Attitude 
toward  Future 
of  Military 


Attitude 
towards  Present 
Military 


extent  to  which  these  letter  two  variables  are  Important  for  successful  cadet 


performance  will  determine  the  utility  of  the  model. 

Hypothesis  3 was  only  partially  confirmed.  The  reasoning  level  of  the  cadet's 


squad  leader  does  seem  to  influence  the  satisfaction  the  cadet  derives  from 


working  under  the  leader.  Yet  this  satisfaction  does  not  manifest  Itself  in  the 


behavior  of  the  leader  as  described  by  the  cadet.  Also,  there  was  no  interaction 
between  the  cadet's  level  of  reasoning  and  his  leader's  level. 


Taken  together.  Hypotheses  2 and  3 suggest  that  the  most  satisfied  cadet  is 


P-score.  A Kohlberg  Interpretation  suggests  that  a conventional  level  cadet  is 


more  satisfied  with  fellow  cadets  because  the  majority  of  them  also  accept  the 


traditional  authority  norms.  Principled  level  cadets  are  dissatisfied  with  fellow 


cadets  because  while  the  majority  accept  traditional  norms,  principled  cadets  fail 


to  accept  these  norms  without  question.  For  conventional  level  cadets  a high  P- 
score  leader  enhances  his  authority  role  with  his  reasoning  level.  That  is,  the 


different  reasoning  further  differentiates  those  in  authority  and  those  who 


follow  authority  norms.  These  cadets  are  more  satisfied  with  their  leader  because 


the  enhanced  authority  role  reinforces  the  traditional  structure  and  norms.  A 
principled  level  cadet  would  be  mors  satisfied  with  a higher  P-score  leader  be- 
cause the  cadet  might  Identify  more  with  the  leader's  reasoning,  or  more  likely 


the  cadet  percelvea  that  the  high  P-score  leader  puts  less  emphasis  upon  the 


l.e.,  both  cadet  and  leader  deemphaslse  authority  structure 


authority  role 

Unfortunately,  the  LBDQ  dimension  of  Initiating  Structure  did  not  produce  a main 


effect  of  either  leader  P-score,  cadet  P-score,  or  their  interaction.  It  should 


be  pointed  out  that  this  dimension  Is  concerned  mainly  with  task  structure  and 


not  authority  structure 


construct  validity  for  moral  reasoning  as 


This  field  study  demonstrated 
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■•Mured  by  the  Defining  Issues  Test.  Most  importantly,  the  concept  of  moral 
reasoning  was  found  to  exert  influence  upon  a cadet's  satisfaction  with  his 
fellow  cadets  and  indirectly  influence  the  cadet's  attitude  toward  the  military. 


— 1 


----- 
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SECTION  VII 
SUMMARY 

The  present  section  serves  to  sunsisrlze  the  findings  of  the  previous  six 
sections . 

SECTION  I - Coercive  snd  Persuasive  Power:  Determinants  and  Reactions 

Laboratory  Study.  The  reactions  of  Internal  and  external  locus  of  control 
subjects  to  leaders  using  reward  and  coercive  power  were  investigated  in  a group 
setting.  It  was  predicted  that  internals  would  react  more  negatively  to  the  use 
of  coercive  power  than  externals  snd  that  externals  would  react  more  positively 
to  leaders'  feedback  of  auccess  and  failure  than  externals.  Male  undergraduate 
volunteers  net  with  a confederate  who  was  selected  by  lot  as  leader  of  the  group 
involved  in  a simple  manual  task.  The  results  Indicated  that  internals  less 
frequently  complied  with  leaders  demands  than  externals  regardless  of  power  used, 
and  complied  least  frequently  under  coercive  power  when  feedback  was  given.  No 
relationship  between  vote  to  retain  the  old  leader  and  locus  of  control  or  power 
was  observed.  However,  the  data  indicated  that  externals  may  have  utilized  success 
snd  failure  feedback  better  than  Internals  by  more  realistically  calculating 
the  amount  of  bonus  for  their  leaders. 

Field  Study.  The  present  study  sought  to  investigate : (1)  the  nature  of  the 

relationship  between  cadet  satisfaction  and  perceived  leadership  style;  (2)  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  cadet  satisfaction,  cadet  locus-of-control  and 
perceived  coercive  leadership  style,  and  (3)  the  nature  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween leader  locus-of-control  and  perceived  leadership  style. 

The  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  (LBDQ),  Rotter's  Locus  of 
Control  scale  and  a measure  of  cadet  satisfaction  toward  leaders  were  completed 
by  206  freshman  cadets  in  Sample  A and  80  freshmen  cadets  in  Sample  B. 

The  results  indicated  that:  (1)  cadet  satisfaction  with  leaders  was  determined 
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primarily  by  the  degree  of  persuasion  and  consideration  exhibited  by  the  leader; 

(2)  in  Sample  A,  low  internal  control  cadets  were  more  satisfied  with  low  perceived 
coercive  leadership  style  than  either  high  or  medium  coercive  leadership  and  no 
differences  existed  for  high  control  cadets;  (3)  in  Sample  B both  low  and  high 
internal  control  cadets  were  more  satisfied  with  low  than  high  perceived  coercive 
leadership  style;  and  (4)  no  significant  relationships  were  found  between  the  locus- 
of-control  of  the  leader  and  perceived  leadership  style. 

The  results  were  discussed  with  regard  to  situational  variables  which  might 
account  for  the  findings. 

SECTION  H - Self-  Versus  Group-Oriented  Leadership 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  evaluate  the  relationships  between 
group-oriented  and  personalized  uses  of  power  and  one  personality  factor,  level 
of  moral  development,  which  might  influence  the  use  of  power  by  a leader  and  the 
reactions  of  group  members  to  the  use  of  power.  Male  introductory  psychology 
students  were  identified  as  low  or  low-to-moderately  principled  moral  reasoners. 
Subjects  in  groups  of  5 or  7 participated  in  a group  decision  making  experience. 
After  the  group  decision  was  reached,  group  members  were  given  bonus  feedback 
that  their  leader  had  either  given  them  (including  himself)  an  equal  share  of  the 
bonus  or  had  taken  half  of  the  bonus  for  himself  and  left  the  remaining  half  to 
be  shared  among  the  group  members.  The  dependent  variables  were  the  amount  of  the 
bonus  subjects  would  give  to  their  leaders  and  whether  they  would  vote  to  keep 
the  same  leader  for  another  group  problem.  An  analysis  of  the  data  indicated 
that  subjects  were  willing  to  give  more  of  the  bonus  to  a leader  who  had  kept 
half  of  the  bonus  than  to  a leader  who  had  shared  equally.  An  interaction  further 
revealed  that  low  principled  subjects  were  willing  to  give  more  money  to  a leader 
who  kept  half  than  the  low-moderate  principled  subjects.  No  statistically  re- 
liable difference  in  vote  to  retain  the  same  leader  were  observed. 


The  fact  that  both  low  and  low-moderate  subjects  gave  aore  money  to  leaders 
who  kept  half  of  the  bonus  than  to  leaders  who  shared  equally  and  that  low  prin- 
cipled subjects  did  so  aore  than  moderately  principled  subjects  supported  the 
hypothesis  that  both  low  and  low-aoderate  subjects  would  be  conforming  with  low- 
principled  subjects  being  aore  conforming  than  low-aoderate  subjects.  Interestingly, 
neither  group  of  subjects  attempted  to  replace  him  as  leader  for  a new  group. 

SECTION  III  - Interpersonal  Trust  and  the  Delegation  of  Authority  and  Responsibility 

Laboratory  Study.  The  delegation  of  items  to  staff  members  for  Investigation 
by  subjects  varying  in  interpersonal  trust  (Rotter,  1967)  was  studied  in  a role- 
played  law  firm.  It  was  predicted  that  high  trusters  would  delegate  more  items 
than  low  trusters  when  no  information  about  staff  members'  capabilities  was  known 
and  that  both  high  and  low  trusters  would  delegate  aore  items  to  a staff  member 
who  was  identified  as  competent  and  trustworthy  than  one  identified  as  having 
aade  errors  of  judgment.  TVenty  male  and  female  college  students  received  no 
information  and  twenty  received  complete  information  before  delegating  responsi- 
bility. The  results  failed  to  support  the  prediction  that  high  trusters  would 
delegate  more  items  under  no  information  conditions  but  did  show  that  high  trusters 
delegated  more  items  to  an  untrustworthy  staff  member  when  information  was  known. 

The  data  supported  Garske's  (1975)  conclusion  that  low  trusting  might  lead  to  more 
adaptive  behavior  than  high  trusting. 

Field  Study  - Part  I,.  The  present  paper  attempted  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  a subordinate's  perceptions  of  leader  behavior  would  be  related  to  inter- 
personal trust.  The  trust  level  of  the  member  as  well  as  the  trust  level  of  the 
lender  were  nnalpulated.  Since  interpersonal  trust  was  considered  to  be  a generalised 
e^ectency  of  the  degree  to  which  persons  may  be  relied  on  (Rotter,  1967,  1971), 
leaders  who  ere  trusting  should  be  perceived  as  allowing  greater  freedom  of  action 


initiative  in  their  subordinates 
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The  Rotter  interpersonal  trust  scale  was  given  to  153  military  cadets  and 
their  leaders  at  two  southern  universities.  The  cadets  were  classified  into 
three  levels  of  trust  (Low,  Medium,  High)  and  their  leaders  were  also  classified 
into  three  level*  of  trust  (Low,  Medium,  High)*  The  cadet  members  were  then 
’'cqulred  to  evaluate  their  leaders  on  the  Ohio  State  Leader  Behavior  Description 
Questionnaire  (LBDQ)  and  the  Job  Descriptive  Index  (JDI)  for  satisfaction  with 
supervision  (in  this  case  leadership) . 

A 3 x 3 MANOVA  was  performed  on  the  six  scales  of  the  LBDQ  and  the  JDI. 

The  results  revealed  that  the  scales  of  Consideration,  Freedom,  and  JDI-Satisfaction 
were  found  to  be  positively  related  to  Leader  Trust.  The  subordinate  trust 
variable  was  not  significant  as  well  as  the  Subordinate  trust  x Leader  trust 
interaction. 

Maid  Study  - Fart  II . 

The  present  study  sought  to  investigate  whether  cadet  eetlefactlon  with 
leaders  would  very  as  a function  of  cadet  locus -of-control  and  perceived  delega- 
tion and  freedom  of  authority  and  responsibility. 

Freshmen  squad  mashers  collated  the  Rotter  Locua-of-Control  scale  (LOC) , 
the  Leader  Behavior  Beecrlptlaa  questionnaire  (LHQ)  and  a satisfaction  with 
leader  scale. 

The  res  alts  Indicated  that  cadet  lecue-of-coatroi  was  not  a signi- 
ficant variable  that  cadets  were  moat  satisfied  with  leaders  who  allowed 
freedom,  authority,  and  tang sms  lit  I tty.  The  data  are  explained  on  the  basis  of 
the  situational  vertsfttan  ** ■ *'ilag  at  a ullitary /collage  setting. 

•bctiom  if  - mm  mmaamm  m it  Buna  "min — 

Meld  nmt  • Fuat  1-  lu  ycnauat  study  was  aimed  directly  at  assessing 
the  attractiveness  af  the  military  softest  Isa  and  gaining  insist  Into  those 
variables  uhlab  see  raapamalbla  fur  the  adjustment  uf  freshman  cadets  tn  the 
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military  setting  In  the  academic  community. 

Freshmen  cadets  In  Sample  A (N-311)  and  Sample  B (N-102)  were  administered 
the  Self-Anchoring  Scale  of  Cantrlll  and  Semantic  Differential  ratings  related 
to  authority  concepts.  Included  in  the  Cantrlll  Scale  were  essay  questions 
regarding  the  hopes  and  fears  for  the  military  and  personal  life  of  the  cadet. 

After  two  years  (end  of  sophomore  year)  data  was  collected  regarding  those  cadets 
that  had  withdrawn  from  each  institution. 

The  data  were  factor  analyzed  for  each  sample  and  the  following  results  were 
obtained:  (1)  For  Sample  A,  the  attitudes  toward  the  present  and  future  of  the 
military  were  loaded  on  the  same  dimension  ss  self-rating  of  the  cadet's  present 
and  future.  (2)  For  Sanq>le  B,  the  present  and  future  ratings  of  the  military 
were  loaded  on  a different  factor  than  the  self-rating  of  the  cadet's  present 
and  future. 

S**P1#  A ahowed  significantly  lower  ratings  for  self-ratings  of  present  and 
future  and  more  positive  attitude  toward  the  authority  concepts  than  the  Sample  B. 

withdrawal  data,  cadets  In  Sample  A who  resigned  showed  significantly 
lower  present  and  future  self-ratings  than  those  cadets  who  remained.  No 
' difference  existed  within  the  Sa^>le  B. 

The  essay  questions  were  related  to  the  statistical  findings  and  the  data 
were  discussed  in  the  framework  of  situational  variables  which  existed  within  each 
setting. 

Field  Study  - Part  II.  The  second  study  was  a Field  Investigation  conducted 
with  252  freshmen  cadets  and  104  freshmen  civilians  from  three  universities.  The 
subjects  were  required  to  complete  a questionnaire  dealing  with  the  variables  of 
Coimaltment , Concern,  and  Attraction  of  the  Military.  Statistical  analyses  Indicated 
that  relative  to  civilians,  cadets  were  significantly  more  concerned  with  Factors 
of  World  Orientation,  Self-Orientation,  and  Future  Military,  and  had  less 
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concern  with  future  personal  issues  such  as  choice  of  a spouse  and  having  a 
family. 

SECTION  V - Intra  Group  Conflict:  Individual  Versus  Unit  Objectives 

The  reactions  of  subjects  who  were  low  or  low-to-moderate  in  their  usage 

I 

of  morally  principled  reasoning  to  snail  group  experience  in  which  reward  was 
based  either  on  a strictly  competitively  or  a modified  cooperative  strategy  were 
assessed.  As  predicted,  subjects  who  were  low  in  their  use  of  principled  reasoning 
less  favorably  rated  a coopetltve  reward  strategy  in  which  the  most  influential 
group  member  was  given  all  the  reward  than  did  low-to-moderate  principled  subjects. 

' I 

Conversely,  low-to-moderate  principled  subjects  more  favorably  rated  a reward 
strategy  in  which  all  group  members  shared  in  the  rewards,  but  the  nost  influential 
group  member  was  given  aore  of  the  reward  than  other  group  members.  Similar 
predictions  for  the  actual  earned  distributions  of  the  rewards  were  not  conflraed. 

Thus,  it  was  established  that  level  of  principled  reasoning  influenced  group 
aeabers*  approval  of  reward  strategies,  but  not  their  satisfaction  with  actual 
reward  distribution.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  experimental  task,  it  was  not 
possible  to  adequately  assess  individual  group  aeabers 1 levels  of  performance  as 
a function  of  approval  of  reward  strategy;  however,  it  is  assuaed  that  a rela- 
tionship should  exist  and  should  be  studied. 

SECTION  VI  - Value  Conflict  and  the  Legitimacy  of  Authority 

Laboratory  Study.  The  relatlonahips  between  usage  of  level  of  morally  prin- 

^ j ■ . 

clpled  reasoning  and  respect  for  legitimate  authority  figures,  willingness  to 
participate  in  experiments  for  various  incentives,  and  endoraeasnt  of  Theory  X 

I 

and  Theory  T assumptions  of  management  were  asaessed.  In  general,  no  relationship 
between  any  of  the  variables  and  principled  reasoning  was  observed  with  the 
exception  that  the  higher  the  level  of  principled  reasoning  used  the  more  unfavor- 
able was  the  rating  of  Army  and  military  officers.  Possible  explanations  for 
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these  findings  were  (1)  that  low  principled  subjects  are  more  attracted  to  today's 
Army  because  of  the  Incentives  offered  for  enlistment  and  (2)  low  principled  sub- 
jects  may  more  readily  conform  to  the  demand  characteristics  of  an  experiment* 

A post  hoc  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  acceptance  of  Theory  X assump- 
tions of  management  and  favorability  of  attitudes  toward  the  Army  revealed  a 
statistically  reliable  correlation  which  accounted  for  almost  as  much  of  the 
variance  as  did  the  relationship  between  principled  reasoning  and  ratings  of 
the  Army.  This  finding  suggested  that  the  more  economical  and  less  difficult 
evaluation  of  attitudes  would  be  nearly  as  efficient  in  predicting  acceptance 
of  the  Army  as  would  the  more  detailed  process  of  evaluating  level  of  principled 
reasoning. 

Field  Study.  This  study  examined  the  relationships  between  a cadet's 
level  of  moral  reasoning  as  measured  by  the  Defining  Issues  Test,  and  level  of 
satisfaction  with  various  dimensions  of  the  cadet  life-style.  The  P-score  of 
the  Defining  Issues  Test  was  found  to  be  relatively  the  best  measure  of  the  test. 
The  majority  of  cadets  (78X)  were  staged-type  at  the  conventional  level  but 
no  conclusion  could  be  reached  that  the  cadets  differed  in  moral  reasoning  from 
civilian  freshmen  students.  Level  of  moral  reasoning  was  not  found  to  be 
related  to  turnover.  But,  moral  reasoning  was  found  to  be  inversely  related  to 
the  cadets  present  and  future  attitude  toward  the  Military.  A path-model  was 
presented  to  evaluate  where  moral  reasoning  fit  into  the  scheme  of  satisfaction 
and  attitude  variables.  In  addition,  the  squad-leaders  level  of  moral  reasoning 
was  positively  related  toward  cadet  satisfaction  with  the  leader.  A Kohlberg 
interpretation,  although  not  totally  inclusive,  accounts  for  these  results. 
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SECTION  VIII 

CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS  AND  LIMITATIONS 


This  final  section  is  concerned  with  the  conclusions,  implications,  and 
limitations  of  the  research  reported  in  the  present  paper.  For  clarity,  each 
section  will  again  be  reported  separately. 


SECTION  I:  Coercive  and  Persuasive  Power:  Determinants  and  Reactions 
The  basic  question  in  Section  I was  whether  the  locus-of-control  personality 
variable  would  moderate  the  reactions  of  a subordinate  toward  his  leader's  use 
of  coercive  and  persuasive  power.  In  general,  it  was  found  that  cadet  subordinates 
prefer  persuasive  and  considerate  leaders.  The  locus-of-control  variable  was  a 
more  complex  variable  than  originally  hypothesized.  In  the  laboratory  study, 
the  locus-of-control  variable  did  not  moderate  satisfaction  with  different 
leader  use  of  power,  but  did  moderate  the  performance  of  the  cadet  subordinates. 

In  the  latter  finding,  internals  were  less  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the 
leaders  than  externals. 

\ 

The  major  finding  that  should  be  recognized  for  possible  generalization  to 
an  operational  setting  is  that  cadet  subordinates  are  most  satisfied  with  a leader 
who  is  perceived  to  be  considerate  and  persuasive  and  that  the  perceived  behaviors 
of  structure,  production,  and  responsibility  are  not  predominate  variables.  A 
limitation  that  warrants  consideration  is  that  such  a generalization  may  be 
confined  to  a situation  in  which  the  leader  has  limited  power  and  the  task  is 
very  structured.  This  limitation  is  dictated  by  the  situational  confines  of  a 
military  college  setting. 


SECTION  II:  Self-  versus  Group-Oriented  Leadership 
This  section  wee  basicelly  oriented  toward  the  examination  of  the  effect  of 
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differential  patterns  of  reward  allocation  on  subordinates  who  differ  in  level  of 
■oral  development.  It  may  be  concluded  that  if  subordinates  are  at  the  conventional 
level  of  aoral  reasoning,  a reward  allocation  by  a leader  that  distinguishes 
between  the  amount  given  to  the  leader  himself  and  to  the  subordinate  will  be  more 
effective  for  a valued  leader  than  an  allocation  which  does  not  make  such  a 
distinction. 

The  major  Implication  is  that  if  highly  principled  subordinates  were 
Included,  they  should  act  independently  of  authority  and  not  conform  as  easily 
to  the  personalized  use  of  power  as  did  moderate  and  low  principled  (conventional) 
subordinates . 

SECTION  III:  Interpersonal  Trust  and  the  Delegation  of  Authority 

This  section  involved  one  laboratory  study  and  two  field  studies  divided 
toward  an  investigation  of  the  role  of  interpersonal  trust  as  a variable  in  the 
delegation  of  authority  and  responsibility.  In  the  laboratory  study,  it  was 
found  that  when  the  low  and  high  trusting  allocators  did  not  know  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  recipients,  delegation  of  responsibility  was  equal.  However, 
when  a specific  expectancy  was  established,  low  trusters  delegated  more  respon- 
sibility to  a trustworthy  recipient  and  high  trusters  delegated  more  responsi- 
bility to  a untrustworthy  recipient.  The  implication  is  that  low  trusting  dele- 
gators are  more  conservative  in  their  assessment  of  the  worthiness  of  the  reci- 
pient regardless  of  prior  knowledge  of  the  recipient.  On  the  other  hand,  high 
trusting  delegators  would  be  so  liberal  in  their  assessment  of  recipients  that 
quite  possibly  an  untrustworthy  recipient  might  receive  responsibility  that 
might  be  abused. 

The  field  studies  carry  the  direct  implication  that  the  trust  level  of  a 
leader  does  affect  his  Interaction  with  his  subordinates . In  this  case. 
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the  leader’ 8 behavior  will  reflect  characterls tlca  of  his  lack  of  trust.  Cadet 
subordinates  perceived  cadet  leaders  who  were  low  In  Interpersonal  trust  as 
being  less  persuasive,  less  considerate,  and  tolerating  less  freedom  than  cadet 
leaders  who  were  high  in  Interpersonal  trust.  In  addition,  cadet  subordinates 
were  less  satisfied  with  cadet  leaders  who  were  low  in  Interpersonal  trust. 

A second  major  finding  of  the  field  studies  was  that  the  locus-of-control 
of  the  cadet  was  not  an  important  determinant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cadet 
responded  to  the  leader's  use  of  delegators  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
Regardless  of  the  cadet  subordinates'  level  of  locus-of-control,  they  are  satisfied 
with  leaders  who  are  perceived  to  allow  more  authority,  responsibility  and 
freedom. 

SECTION  IV:  The  Attractiveness  of  the  Military  Organisation 

Taken  together,  the  field  studies  Indicate  two  major  findings  that  have 
direct  bearing  on  those  variables  that  underlie  a cadet's  perception  of  the 
attractiveness  of  the  military.  First,  at  a university  which  is  ail  military, 
a cadet  is  apt  to  withdraw  if  he  has  a low  self-concept  for  both  the  present 
and  future  status. - A major  limitation  of  this  conclusion  is  that  it  is  possible 
.that  two  alternative  implications  are  possible.  First,  it  may  be  thAt 
the  self-concept  a cadet  enters  with  is  responsible  for  withdrawal  or  that 

once  he  enters  the  program,  he  is  apt  to  develop  a low  self-concept  as  a function 
of  the  stress  imposed  upon  him  during  the  first  year.  The  second  major  finding 
and  one  that  should  be  heeded  by  those  responsible  for  the  recruiting  of  cadets 
is  that  those  individuals  who  are  most  attracted  to  the  military  have  a.  strong 
commitment  to  an  occupational  choice  end  a political  and  religious  ideology . 

In  addition,  they  ere  not  concerned  with  future  domestic  issues  such  as  choosing 
a spouse  or  having  a family. 


SECTION  V:  Intra-group  Conflict:  Individual  versus  Unit  Objectives 
This  section  Involved  a laboratory  study  which  focused  upon  level  of  aoral 
development  and  satisfaction  with  reward  distribution  strategies  which  emphasised 


individual  efforts  (competitive)  versus  group  efforts  (cooperative) . Low 


principled  subjects  expressed  greater  satisfaction  with  a competitive  strategy 


than  low-moderate  subjects , and  low-moderate  subjects  expressed  greater  satis- 


faction with  a cooperative  strategy  than  did  low  principled  subjects.  No  difference 


however,  when  satisfaction  with  the  actual  distribution  of  rewards  was 


considered.  Although  no  performance  measure  was  included,  a definite  implication 


of  the  present  study  is  that  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  a reward  strategy 


would  eventually  Interfere  with  progress  toward  a group  goal.  To  this  end,  a 


leader  should  select  group  members  who  have  a level  of  moral  development  which 


would  be  compatible  with  the  reward  distribution  strategy  used  in  the  particular 


group 


SECTION  VI:  Value  Conflict  and  The  Legitimacy  of  Authority 


The  laboratory  study  implies  that  student  level  of  moral  reasoning  is 


Inversely  related  to  favorableness  of  military  authority  figures, and  of  those 


students  who  rate  the  Army  favorably, there  is  a preference  for  Theory  X managerial- 


assumptions.  Hence,  a major  implication  is  that  the  recruitment  of  military  per- 


sonnel should  focus  upon  persons  of  conventional  reasoning  and  those  who  prefer 


Theory  X.  In  general,  these  persons  would  require  a structured  life-style  which 


provides  security. 

The  field  study  demonstrated  that  the  best  method  for  scoring  the  Defining 
issues  test  is  the  P-score.  The  study  also  carries  the  implication  that  the 
military  setting  in  a university  attracts  persons  at  the  conventional  level  of 
reasoning.  Thus,  recruitment  should  focus  upon  potential  cadets  of  the  conven- 
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tlonal  level.  It  Is  suggested  that  these  cadets  will  adapt  to  the  Military  life 
style  with  ease  and  should  be  most  satisfied,  get  along  better  with  fellow  cadets, 
and  have  a More  positive  attitude  toward  the  future  of  the  Military.  A further 
implication  is  that  cadet-leaders  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  a relatively 
higher  level  of  moral  reasoning  than  the  majority  of  cadets.  Wit*  the  majority 
of  cadets  at  the  conventional  level  of  reasoning,  the  enhancement  of  authority 
structure  with  differential  levels  of  reasoning  will  increase  the  attractiveness 
of  the  organization  by  increasing  satisfaction  with  the  leader. 

GEHEBAL  LIMIIATICWS 

In  any  experiment , whether  it  be  laboratory  or  field  study,  there  are 
limitations  that  cannot  be  avoided.  Within  laboratory  studies  such  as  reported 
In  the  present  paper,  the  limitation  of  generalization  to  real  life  settings  Is 
relevant.  At  the  same  time,  the  very  nature  of  the  scientific  method  allows  a 
most  precise  statement  of  the  systematic  variation  between  variables.  The  major 
limitations  to  field  studies  is  that  while  the  empirical  findings  have  generality, 
their  applicability  is  restricted  to  populations  that  are  similar  in  both 
personal  and  situational  similarity.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  present  data. 

The  samples  wars  drawn  from  military  college  settings  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
Whether  similar  findings  may  be  obtained  from  schools  in  other  regions  of 
the  country  are  problematic  and  can  only  be  substantiated  by  further  research. 
Furthermore,  the  underlying  reasons  for  the  relationships  discovered  in  the  field 
studies  carry  a number  of  possible  alternatives.  The  present  investigators 
have  suggested  particular  reasons  throughout  the  paper.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  their  notions  are  suggestive  and  are  by  no  means  the  only  alter- 
natives for  explsnclon  of  the  data. 
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